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TRUCE IN INDOCHINA 


The truce in Indochina recognised the reality 
of partition, as did the truce in Korea, though the 
last words of the soldiers in the two theatres 
differed. The bitter but indeterminate battles for 
bare mountain-tops in Korea contrasted in its view 
of future events with the resignation to the 
inevitable implicit in the French withdrawal from 
the rich rice-lands south of Hanoi. One other 
noteworthy difference was the acceptance of free 
2lections in Indochina by the Communists and their 
virtual rejection in the case of North Korea. The 
1ew formula at Geneva and the trio of Powers it 
2»mbraced (India, Canada and Poland) opened up 
inexpected vistas for a future arrangement in the 
-ase both of Korea and of Germany for determina- 
‘lon by free and supervised elections—and, indeed, 
‘or the projection of a similar “balance of power” 


nto the hitherto immovable issues of atomic and 
reneral disarmament. 


The Geneva arrangements have in fact got 
vehind all the intransigent diplomatic fronts set 
ip, and may in the effluxion of time and change 
ring about a dissolution in that realm even more 
omplete than the immobilisation, if not dissolu- 
ion, of the combatant armies. For all that Korea 
‘emained as intractable as ever, the long course of 
utility and frustration was transformed almost 
vernight. The seemingly helpless drift was halted 
o a third world war to settle problems left 
nsettled by the second—which ostensibly began to 
ettie problems unsettled by the first world war 
nd to unsettle those which had been settled! In 


AND NEW PROBLEMS 


the free world the arrival of the first day of peace 
since war broke out in Europe in the summer of 
1939 was hailed more soberly than in the Communist 

countries, where the settlement was greeted as 
marking the “collapse of the attempt of the rulers 
of the United States to impose their will on others.” 


In point of fact it marked the collapse of the 
desire to carry on a civil war to the point that 
would transform it into an international and 
perhaps a world war. The Americans had fully as 
much to do with that decision as did the courageous 
French Prime Minister, M. Mendes-France. 
Statements issued on successive days by the British 
and American Embassies in Tokyo, though suggest- 
ing a propaganda tug-of-war, actually comple- 
mented each other. No nation was prepared to 
assume the grave responsibility of uniting 
partitioned Vietnam by armed force and risk a 
third world war—an opinion which deeds as well 
as words had shown to be an American no less than 
a British view. The American statement called 
the truce agreement a success, and instanced the 
substitution of free elections for the tactics of 
force and infiltration which the Communists had 


been forced to disavow in the case of Laos and 
Cambodia. 


Munich presented a totally different picture 
when it turned out to be, not an assurance of peace, 
but a stride nearer war. The same will apply to 
Geneva if for any reason military force again’ 
intervenes and a settlement by the civilised process 
of free elections is frustrated. But on the face 


© 
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of it, all parties have cause to be glad—and the 
unhappy people on the Red River and Mekong 
Deltas most of all—that an intermittent struggle 
which began almost as soon as the capitulation of 
France in Europe has at last ended. The truce 
will have to be buttressed, for the expansionist 
instincts of Communism have proved more insati- 
able than those of either Nazi or Japanese 
Imperialism. It was not easy to build those 
buttresses, as many futile attempts since the out- 
break of the war in Korea have revealed. And it 
will not. be easy even now, when the free nations 
of East and West meet in the Philippines, probably 
at Baguio, in a month or two. There are two 
policies and two. contrasting points of view to be 
conciliated, and they may have to be grouped 
separately in two different Pacts if the interven- 
tionists are to have their way. But it has already 
been stated that neither the Chinese Nationalists 
nor the South Koreans will be brought into this 
next conference. This, together with the nature 
of the Geneva settlement, should facilitate the 
association of the Colombo Powers with the 
requisite peace guarantees. 


The isolationists in America claim a “complete 
victory for. Soviet Imperialism.” A Hamburg 
paper, with more percipience, suggests that Moscow 
is beginning to feel the pressure of the 600 million 
Chinese and might agree to elections in East 
Germany similar to those in Indochina because of 
this and its hostility to E.D.C. China has scored a 
success in the East, it says, and now it is Russia’s 
turn to tackle the German problem on the same 
lines. Meanwhile the additional losses of American 
equipment, now being deplored, do nothing to 
support the cause of the interventionists, whatever 
aid and comfort it may give the isolationists. In 
the long run the medical, educational and humani- 
tarian facilities which Mr. Stassen says will be left 
undamaged to the Vietminh may prove of more 
value to the free world than the war weapons. For 
if peace has really come to stay in that quarter the 
test of influence will become increasingly economic 
and cultural. 


The arrangements already signed virtually 
neutralise the three States of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. No new foreign military bases are to 
be established there. The purpose of-this, as Mr. 
Eden explained in the House of Commons, is to 
ensure that each of them shall be able to lead its 
own life in peace. The problem here is simplified 
by the fact that there are no Chinese or U.N. forces 
involved, whereas in Korea they were the major 
belligerents. Anxieties will remain for some time 
to come as to how the internal conflicting forces 
will operate, and just how far the Chinese 
evangelists working on the Yunnan border will be 
allowed to go, in their conspiracy to draw together, 
organise, and exploit the scattered but once 
powerful and kindred Thai and Shan peoples—a 
problem which arouses a concern by no means 
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limited to Thailand and Burma, though they are 
chiefly involved. No doubt the projected South- 
east Asia or ‘Pacific Pact will have other problems 
to face. But insofar as Indochina is concerned it 
will be governed in its application by the principles 
of neutrality to which the Geneva agreement binds 
the three Indochina States. a | 


If China plays the game according to her 
assurances in Delhi and Rangoon and her commit- 
ments implicit as well as explicit in the Geneva 
agreement, the forces of evolution rather than of 
the armed services will dominate the scene in 
South-east Asia. It may be assumed that the 
Chinese ‘Premier will desire to build upon the 
achievement which has brought him out on to the 
world stage from behind the entrenchments of his 


industrious routine as administrative head-of the 


Government. Hitherto Chinese foreign policy has 
consisted solely of transactions with the Communist 
bloc. These relations were governed far more by 
the respective Politburos and Party Centres and 
by such instruments as the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association of which Liu Shao-chi was the head, 
than by the new Waichiaopu. As soon as it becomes 
really or only partially independent in its policies, 
Peking must face, like the Japanese, the dilemma 
of whether to face north or south. The attractions 
of Mongolia as a vast reservoir for scores of millions 
of surplus population are at least as obvious as 
the rubber (of which it needs only a relativelv 
little) of Malaya and the rice of Burma—which 
could only be transported overseas China does not 
command. But the pro-Russian factions, hitherto 
all-powerful, would no doubt prefer pressure to 
the south rather than to the north or north-west. 


In any case a pro-Asian school is rising to 


rival the pro-Russian school and the consequences 


may be great. The impressive mass of the Nine 
Hundred Million may not have supplanted the 
much more familiar “irresistible force of the Seven 
Hundred Million,’ but there at least is.an alter- 
native and a means of creating a new balance of 
forces in Asia more consonant with China’s own 
needs and with the objectives of peace. Indeed, 
it is already predicted that the Communists will 
develop very soon a diplomatic drive to detach 
India and Japan from their Western friends. They 
are much less likely now than ever to succeed in 
this. Both are at the moment of a neutralist tings 
and if and when that changes it is more likely tc 
turn toward the West and the free nations rather 
than to the Communists. Finally, the terms 0! 
settlement in Geneva may disappoint the Chine 
Lobby and the reactionaries identified with it, but 
may not nearly be so unappetising to the Democrats 
and the more liberal circles in the U.S. The 
elections in the autumn may alter the alignmen‘ 
of strength in Congress, and until then there wil 
be plenty to keep British and American representa 
tives busy in mending fences and restoring a bette 
harmony in thought and action in Anglo-Americar 
decisions. 
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THE MALAYAN CONTROVERSY 


Developments in Malaya, as the largest of the British 
territories in the Far East, are of intimate concern to 
all. Britons in this part of the world and especially to those 
concerned in finance, commerce and industry. The trading 
links between Hongkong and the Federation and Singapore 
are exceptionally important and numerous. That is one 
reason why this Review is taking so much interest in these 
events, though the struggle between the politicians and the 
Rulers of the Malay States is fascinating enough in itself. 
The demands, or requests, of the political Alliance of the 
United Malaya National Organization of the Malays and the 
Malayan Chinese Association were considered at a confer- 
ence of the High Commissioner and the Rulers on July 15. 


This meeting considered specifically the request of the Al- 


liance for a special independent Commission, consisting of 
members from outside Malaya, to report on Constitutional 
reforms: a demand which caused a certain amount of sar- 
donic comment in view of the fact that the politicians are 
claiming independence and self-government, and that the 
Constitutional changes are the result of the decisions of 
the great majority of a special Committee representing fully 
half the members of the Legislative Council. In other 
words, it was a “native” group of reforms. 


The State Rulers, according to a statement by the 
Secretary of State in Parliament, agreed that the Federation 
Agreement should be re-examined at intervals, and that 
parts of it should be reviewed at an early date. But they 
were not satisfied that a Commission drawn from outside 
Malaya would be the most suitable means of enquiry. How- 
ever, they proposed to give further thought, in consultation 
with the High Commissioner, to the precise manner and 
method of conducting the review. Sir Donald MacGillivray 
had previously assured the Alliance that in appointing the 
small number of nominated members of Council he would 
consult the majority Party in the Legislature. 


The fire has thus been extracted from the controversy, 
which was as unfortunately conceived as it was unpleasantly 
implemented, though to the Chinese there is nothing especial- 
ly incongruous in adopting the boycott as the first instrument 
of a movement toward self-governing democracy. It is as 
natural an expedient to them as non-violent non-co-operation 
was to Mahatma Gandhi and his followers. It is neverthe- 
less clearly a measure of force, if not of oppression, and 
it cannot be pursued in the new setting of developments 
without incurring the other kind of force. It is better for 
the politicians to go along with the Rulers for a year or 
even a decade than try by boycott or other means to impose 
their will upon them. Behind the Rulers are the quiescent 
bodies of the Mullahs and the conservative Malays, with 
their power to conjure up those awful passions which these 


normally mild, peaceful and most amiable people do exhibit 
on occasions. 


The Alliance, in any case, ought to be more than satis- 
fied with the assurances it has gained. The actual terms of 
the Rulers’ undertaking are extremely flexible. “Their High- 
nesses in conference consider that the passage of time, and 
changing circumstances that inevitably arise from it, make 
it desirable to re-examine at intervals the Federation Agree- 
ment for the purpose of ensuring that it meets with the 


needs and aspirations of the people and makes the fullest _ 


provision for their welfare and happiness. Further, they are 
of the opinion that there are parts of the Federation Agree- 
ment which should be reviewed at an early date with a view 
to their adaptation to new circumstances, particularly hav- 


ing regard to the introduction of elections to the various 
Legislatures.” The Alliance arranged to meet in the week 


after the declaration to discuss the position in the light of 
this statement. 


The refusal of the Sultan of Perak, who is hardly the 
type to suffer politicians gladly, caused a bit of an uproar — 
in the UMNO-MCA Alliance. The Ruler’s Mentri Besar 


_ was, however, deputed to receive a delegation, and in this 


the Sultan, as a Constitutional ruler, was strictly correct. 
The Alliance evidently decided it would be a bit risky to 
assail the Sultan, so they concentrated their criticisms on 
the Mentri Besar, a much younger and to all appearances’ 
a much milder man. The politicians argued that the Sultan’s 
advisers must be held accountable for his action. Actually 
few could have doubted that the Sultan was entirely respon- 
sible for his own actions. He is that sort of man. The 
Alliance politicians, rather inconsistently, also argued that 
as the Mentri Besar is the chief administrative officer he 
should not mix in politics, and should be the last person 


to advise the Sultan whether to meet the Alliance delegation 
or not. 


Actually, it is stated by the Straits Times that it was 
on the advice of the Dewan Negara that the Sultan decided 
to authorise the Mentri Besar to receive the Alliance dele- 
gation. The Dewan Negara is a specially appointed body 
which advises the Sultan on matters connected with the 
Throne and its powers. Its meetings are secret. All but 
one of its 28 members are Malays. The exception is a 
Chinese. The Mentri Besar, incidentally, is the leader of 
the National Association of Perak, but one glance at the 


photographs of Ruler and Mentri shows quite clearly who 
is boss. 


Another move in the controversy was taken by the 
Sultan of Selangor, who told a Malayan Indian Congress 
deputation at his Istana that he would submit their case 
for reserved seats in the Federal and State Legislative 
Councils to the Rulers’ Conference, held on July 15. The 
Indian deputation, headed by the President of the Indian 
Congress and by the President of the Selangor branch of 
the MIC, told the Sultan that the Indians form only a small 
percentage of the population and stood no chance of getting 
one of their race elected in the ordinary electoral contests. 
Their only hope was to have certain constituencies reserved 
for them, if they were not to have nominated members any 
longer. But at the same time the delegation wanted a 
three-fifths elected majority. All the branch offices of the 
MIC were asked to seek audiences with the State Rulers— 


thus taking a leaf out of the tactical book of the UMNO- 
MCA Alliance. 


Meanwhile the Alliance decided that it will wait until 
all the members of the two parties it represents are back 
in their seats in the State and Municipal Councils before 
representatives of the Alliance can return to the Federal 
Council. Therefore both Colonel H. S. Lee and Dato Abdul 
Rahman (MCA and UMNO respectively) delayed resuming 
their seats in the Cabinet as Members for Transport and for 
Natural Resources. UMNO has expelled disobedient Coun- 
cillors, but the MCA is to discuss this problem later on this 
month. 


The attitude of the Straits-Born China is important 
in the present situation. Apparently they have not all 
been supporting the MCA as partner in the Alliance with 
UMNO, otherwise it would not have been necessary for the 
retiring President of the Straits-Chinese British Association, 
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CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS INCIDENT 


On 23rd July a DC-4 Skymaster of Cathay Pacific 
Airlines (CPA), British owned and operated local air trans- 
port company, was attacked by two communist Chinese war 
planes and shot down, suffering eight killed with eight sur- 
viving who were safely brought back to Hongkong, having 
been rescued from the stormy seas by an American flying 
boat with the protection and assistance of US, British and 
French aircraft. The wanton attack by the communist Chin- 
ese war planes occurred some 90 miles off the southern coast 
of Hainan Island where the communist regime maintain a 
major naval and air base. The outrage for which the Peking 
regime have assumed responsibility will prove an incident 
of very important repercussions. Civil air transport in this 
part of the world appears unsafe as long as the Peking 
regime remains hostile and bent on creating incidents. All 
air lines operating civil transport routes in the East and 
South China Seas have to calculate with a tremendous risk 
factor—the communist Chinese airforce. Irrespective of 
‘peaceful co-existence’ phrases uttered by Peking radio 
and officials the fact remains that the communist regime in 
China has no peaceful intentions. Recent editorials in the 
“People’s Daily’? and broadcasts by Peking Radio indicate a 
strong spirit of aggression. | 

Cathay Pacific Airways is Hongkong’s civil air trans- 
port line with a record of high efficiency, punctuality and 
safety. Hongkong has every reason to be proud of CPA. 
Deep sympathy has been felt with the families of the brutally 


murdered passengers and with CPA who have lost a flight’. 


engineer, a radio operator and a hostess. Ironically, on the 
same day when the vile attack on the CPA Skymaster oc- 
curred and one hostess was killed, another, former hostess 


at the annual meeting in Malacca, to urge members to take 
a leading part in the struggle for independence and the 
building of a Malayan nation. The President (Mr. Khoo Kin 
Lian) said the name SCBA had become a misnomer. Its day 
of glory had ended, and a Malayan nationalism is about to 
be born. He urged them to follow Dato Sir Cheng-lock Tan, 
who, though now a man of 70 and surrounded by wealth 
and honours, was still in the front line fighting as hard as 
ever. If they failed to channel their energies towards the 
future of the Malayan nation they would for ever remain 
underdogs, he added. 


In Kota Bahru the Sultan told the deputation and the 
‘crowd of 8,000 which escorted them that their wishes would 
be brought before the Rulers’ Conference, but the Raja of 
Perlis, receiving an Alliance deputation at Arau, said that 
the wishes expressed in the UMNO-MCA petition were ‘“‘in 
contrast with the agreed views of the Alliance leaders, who 
are now willing to co-operate with the Government.” At 
the same time he thanked the deputation for their pledge 
of loyalty. 


The Ruler of Negri Sembilan—the Yam Tuan received 
the petition—urged the people to co-operate, and said he 
was very impressed with their loyalty. In Penang the 
brother of the Sultan of Kedah is Vice-President of the 
Kedah branch of UMNO, and he took occasion at a rally 
of the party to assail the Sultan of Perak, describing his 
attitude as “deplorable.’”’ He said that when the “infamous 
Malayan Union” (the MacMichael Constitution) was ori- 
ginally set up it was “the masses’ who fought to put the 
Rulers back on their Thrones. That indicates that the 
Ruling Houses do not always see eye to eye, but it was 
hardly tactful! 


of CPA won the third place in the Miss Universe Beauty 
Contest in California, having earlier been crowned as Miss 
Hongkong. | 

In the recent past the Chinese communists have per- 
petrated many acts of aggression and illegality. The im- 
pression of local residents is that the Chinese authorities 
are trying their best to be unpleasant. The case is still 
being remembered of a ship en route from Hongkong to 


Macao which was intercepted by communist naval craft and ° 
two Chinese passengers were illegally removed which made : 
Without British 
journey would be 
Then there were the many seizures of . 


many people abstain from a trip to Macao. 
Naval protection, the Hongkong-Macao 
definitely unsafe. 
unfortunate people of all nationalities who strayed into 
Chinese territorial waters, many of whom were forced to 


do so by rough weather or by an accident (such as befell 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1868. 

The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 

Branches :— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
Rotterdam Medan Hongkong. 
Palembang 
apan:— 
Djakarta Telok Betong 
Djakarta Gambir Wie Kobe 
Sandung Bandjermasin Osaka 
M (Sub-Agency) 
Pontianak 
Probolinggo Singapore. 
Semarang Celebes:— Thailand: — 
Soerabaia Makassar Bangkok 
Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


Canada:— 
Affiliated Bank :— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 
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feauty 
; Miss b 
| e a battleground for two power blocs. In Djakarta, Indo- 
| | EVENTS IN EAST ASIA nesian Government circles regarded the cease-fire as an event 
e per- : of the greatest importance which would influence further 
ie im- | developments in Asia. In Bangkok, officials said that Thai- 
orities End of the 8-Year War: At long last, Peace was re- 


Pac land felt the need of some guarantee, not for Thailand but 
s still jtored in Indochina. It took 75 days of negotiation among for Laos and Cambodia. The Japanese left-wing Socialists 
ng to iundreds- of diplomats from Britain, France, Russia, USA, considered the truce as “a great victory for neutralist foreign 
ft and ‘hina, Vietminh, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to stop the policy’? while pro-American circles in Tokyo and officials 
: made -year-old war. Separate cease-fire agreements for Viet- jin Taipei believed that the US would now place more 
British jam, Laos and Cambodia were signed in Geneva’s Palace of importance on Japan and Taiwan in its strategic plans for 
uld be Jations on July 21, 1954. Laos and Cambodia were de- Asian defence. In Singapore, there was general feeling that 
res of lared neutral and Vietnam was partitioned at the 17th any peace agreement could not be considered more than a 
d into »arallel which turned 32,000 square miles with 13 million Vjetminh consolidation of gains. To Vietnam it was loss 
ced to jseople over to Vietminh and retained for Vietnam 31,660 of face and territory which she had counted on France to 
befell quare miles with 9 million people. It was agreed that save for her with US help. Vietnam considered that US 
Jietnam would be united again in 1956 by general election. contribution of billions to Indochina war effort was not 
‘or Vietminh, Geneva had legalised their gains. French enough and much of what US did was not done right. Ac- 
——— echnicians were asked by Vietminh to return to the cotton ¢ording to Vietnam’s wish the cease-fire would have to be 
pinning factory in Nam Dinh which they occupied recently. signed with conditions such as: disarmament of Vietminh 
mmediately after the cease-fire, Communist underground in troops; simultaneous withdrawal of foreign troops and UN 
A's lanoi issued a communique promising to protect the lives eontrol of ; cease-fire, regrouping, disarmament & withdrawal 
nd property of French and other foreign residents who and administration of the whole country & general elections. 
o not carry out “acts hostile to the Cormunist republic.” France, however, ignored these wishful demands, and faced 
‘or France, Geneva had prevented Communists from fur- the cruel situation. To be practical, Vietnam should face 
nited her advance. France’s position could be appreciated from another cruel fact and that is if she does not take im- 
000. | be, words of M. Mendes-France, “Its terms are cruel but mediate and effective steps towards the winning of the 
000. hat is because they reflect what was a cruel situation.” general election in July 1956, the rest of the country would 
~~" |i n New Delhi, Indian officials rejoiced at the news of the be lost to Communists long before the election. The cease- 
greement and expressed satisfaction that the risk of a fire in Indochina is very much similar to Panmunjom truce 
preading conflict in Asia had been averted. In Colombo, 


7 and like Panmunjom, it has only one achie Cini 3 
‘rime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala hoped that , y vement—it has 


stopped the fighting and prevented Communists f ivi 
rith restoration of peace in Indochina, Asia would no longer further South. ¥ r rom driving 


S.E.A.T.O. From Washington came the news that the 


| US, Britain and other friendly nations have agreed to call 
rivate airplane which had to go down on the water 
sce of engine trouble). Litttle if anything is being 2” international conference late in August to write a de 
d of such people who are often held as hostages. The fensive alliance designed to protect the non-Communist lands 
. y = so Bi eople on the China coast is unpleasant of Southeast Asia against Communist conquest. However, it 
agit ty H . a and Macao can recite many sad is doubtful whether US’s enthusiasm is shared by all Asian 
army captain Salgado nations. Even Britain does not share US’s sense of urgency 
former police commissioner in Macao) was an outrage just in establishing the SEATO. China dogs her present diplo- 
i h as the capture of the American journalist Apple- matic achievements in Geneva, would not immediately ven- 
ages d his friends. But the most serious incident which ture into any new campaign to break the spell of “peaceful 
ae last year de the one involving the attack on a co-existence”? which Chou had recently cast upon Southeast 
gency) ||ritish Naval Launch. The Annual Report of Hongkong for Asia. As long as there is no immediate threat of war and 
953 has this to say: ‘There was no change in the relations while Asian nations are scan? hag to. develop China Trade 
Majesty’s Govemmment in: the it is not likely that countries like India and Indonesia would 
id the Chinese People’s Government. As far 4 Bongsnng take up any strong anti-Communist stand. 
as concerned, that Government remained cold, aloof an ; 
- nbiguous. Frontier incidents, most of a minor nature, Taiwan & US: United States can always count on the 
yntinued and in each case such action as was feasible was ‘support from Taiwan and a mutual defence pact was re- 
Pa ken. In September, however, a serious incident occurred cently discussed between US and Taiwan. Taipei and Peking 
hich caused bitter resentment. A Royal Naval Launch, on are closely watching each other and Chiang suspected that 
outine patrol in international waters south of the Pearl Peking might soon attack Taiwan. On the other hand his 


iver Estuary, was fired on without provocation by a Chin- Government is anxious to go back to the Mainland. There 
se naval craft. The Launch, though seriously damaged, have been constant engagements along China coast and last 
ade its way back to port, but out of a total complement 


44. seven were killed and five wounded. A strong pro- week Taipei claimed that two nationalist warships damaged 
ist, including a claim for full compensation, was lodged 0” Communist gunboat in 7 recive clash with a aye 
ith the Central People’s Government by Her Majesty’s munist 9-ship flotilla off the ukien coast. Taipei Air orce 
overnment in the United Kingdom, and at the end of the Planes also dropped millions of leaflets over the coast of 
2ar the matter was still outstanding.” It is still outstand- Fukien to intensify psychological warfare against Com- 
we today and it appears that it will remain “outstanding” munists. With more US aid, the Nationalists would pro- 
or quite some time. But certainly not for ever. bably intensify China-coast engagements. 


¢ 
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China & Her Voice: Peking claimed that her ground 
and air units shot down or damaged five US-built planes re- 
cently and that nine armed Nationalist agents were killed 
or captured when they tried to slip ashore at Sanmen Bay 
on the East China Coast. Commenting on the US aid to 
Taiwan, Peking branded the forces of Chiang as ‘‘an Ameri- 
ean tool for invading China, endangering Eastern security, 
threatening Asian peace and creating world tension.” Con- 
scious of China’s new role in Southeast Asia, the Peking 
press warned Thailand that she must not serve as an in- 
strument of US-aggression in Asia. It accused the US of 
having a greedy eye on Thailand’s rich resources of rubber, 
tungsten and tin as if US had not been able to get these 
resources from Thailand and must plot with Thailand against 
China to get them. With Burma and India, China is serenad- 
ing her overture of “peaceful co-existence’ and Chou pro- 
mised both the Indian Premier Nehru and the Burmese Pre- 
mier Nu that China is ready to drop her “dual citizenship’ 
claims on millions of Chinese who live in other Asian coun- 
tries. The response from U Nu was immediate. The 
Burmese Prime Minister advocated that there should be an 
- understanding between the US and China in order to avoid 
an outbreak of large-scale hostilities in Southeast Asia. 


Korea-US Relations: President Rhee _ will soon visit 
President Eisenhower to offer full Korean cooperation with 
US foreign policy in exchange for more American aid. 
Korea will ask US for: about $100 million more military and 
economic aid; a US-Korean administrative agreement which 
would give Korea the right to arrest and imprison US ser- 
vicemen who violate Korean laws; rewording of the US- 
Korea mutual defence treaty under which US has agreed 
to help Korea fight off an ‘unprovoked attack’; expansion 
of the Korean Army, Air Force and Navy; an agreement to 
join with Korea in forming an Asian anti-Communist treaty 
organisation; and for support in denouncing Japan as a 
“‘potential aggressor’. Korea also considered that the cease- 
fire in Indochina had “gravely increased the danger of a new 
Communist invasion.” Defence Minister Sohn, who will 
attend the top level US-Korea conference at Washington 
advocated that Korea should not sit idly waiting for Com- 
munists to attack first and added, ‘‘any nation which takes 
the initiative is the winner.” He judged that unification of 
Korea by military means would not result in a world war. 


Japan’s Defence & Her Relations with Communists: US 
has agreed to loan two destroyers to Japan under the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Pact. The destroyers are the USS 
Ellyson and the USS Macomb now stationed in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Japan’s Defence Minister Kimura recently 
declared that Japan would concentrate on creating a large 
air force of 250 jet aircraft by the end of next year. Plans 
have been drafted for the production of US Sabre-jets in 
Japan for Japan’s Air Force with production facilities leased 
from the US. To begin with, the Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries Company recently concluded a contract with the North 
American Aviation Corporation of US for overhauling F-86 
Sabre jet fighters in Japan. Meanwhile Japan expects to get 
several dozen Sabres and F-84 Thunderjets from US under 
the FOA and Military Aid programmes. On the other hand, 
Japanese Socialist Party planned to send a group of Party 
leaders to China and Russia to negotiate an overall peace 
treaty restoring diplomatic relations with these two coun- 
tries. -In Moscow, Japan’s Diet members waited for a chance 
to discuss with Vyshinsky questions of freedom of naviga- 
tion, fishing and Japanese war criminals in Russia. How- 
ever, to Communists of other countries Japanese workers 
lack unity and Japanese delegates to Communist peace con- 
ference in Stockholm were told that the “lack of unity” 
among Japanese workers was responsible for the creation 
of the Self-Defence forces in Japan. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S FEATHER EXPORT 


During the first four months in 1954 Hongkong ex 
ported about 10,000 bales of feathers to Germany, Scan 


. dinavian countries, UK and USA. The total export durin. 


1953 was about 19,000 bales. The feather business is t 
some extent seasonal, at least as far as the production i 
concerned. The greater part of feathers in North China ar 
produced during October to April and in South Chins 
November to April. Feather export during past two month 
was negligible. However, it is expected to pick up gradual 
ly during the next few months and shipments to Europ 
and other markets will be in full swing by Septembe: 
China is one of the most important supply sources of duck 
feathers and goose-feathers. Taiwan also exports feather 
but in view of the size of the island quantities are natural] 
restricted. Taiwan feathers are shipped exclusively to U 
which prohibits imports of feathers of China origin. Hong 
kong draws its supplies for export from South China, Ta 
wan, Indochina, Thailand and Malaya. Feathers exporte 
from Hongkong can therefore be classified into three types 
China origin, Taiwan origin and Hongkong  processe 
feathers. 7 


The values of feather qualities are judged from a con 
bination of factors which being technical would take a ne 
hand years to learn the trade. But generally speaking, th 
goods must first of all be fresh and free from damage b 
moths. Both the feather and the down (which is the heav 
wool-like part near the stem) must be mature and we 
developed. The contents of downs must be the natural on 
that is as it comes from the plucked birds. There must t 
a minimum of chicken feathers. Feathers from wate 
fowls—goose and duck—should be the main content 


Chicken feathers are stiff and not spongy like those fro: - 
goose and duck which develop wool-like quality from dai 
Dr | 
to its wool-like warmth, silk-and-sponge-like feeling ar - 
light weight, it is the most ideal filling for cushions, pi ¥ 


contact with water especially during winter months. 


lows, quilts and sleeping bags. 


East China white goose downs are considered the be 
quality which sell at about £1. 6 per pound c & f Europea 
ports. Second in quality are East China grey duck dow 
which cost 12/6 per pound c & f European ports. Popul: 
qualities from China include: East China grey duck feathe 
(4/1d), Central China grey duck feathers (3/11d), Sou 
China grey duck feathers (3/10d) and Szechwan grey du 
feathers (4/2d). Feathers from East and Central China a 
packed in 440 pounds pressed bales of about 12 cubic fe 
Packings of South China feathers are about 9 cubic fe 
in capacity and 175 pounds in weight. Formosan feathe 
are packed in 200-pound bales while HK adopts Sou 
China’s tradition of 175-pound bales. Recently, China sto 
ped exporting East China feathers to HK. In reality H 
processed feathers are the best for the money value (3/. 
per pound for grey duck feathers) and European buyers a 
now buying more and more locally processed feathers whi 
is cheaper by 9 pence per lb than the supply from Ez 
China. 


There are about 5 leading feather works in Hongkon 
Hou Feng Feather Works and Tung Lee Feather Works a 
two of the best. Hou Feng has a maximum capacity of pi 
cessing about 15,000 bales per year and Tung Lee 5,0 
bales. Following are the leading feather exporters in Hor 
kong: (in alphabetic order): Arnhold Trading Co. Lt 
Hochang & Co.; Holland-China Trading Company Lt 
Jebsen & Company; O. Kees & Co. Ltd.; John Manners 
Co. Ltd.; Northern Feather Works Ltd.; Oriental Produc: 
Exporting Corporation; and C. H. Rolfe. 
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COTTON MILLS OF HONGKONG 


Local cotton mills have had so far a good turnover, 
sales of yarn having been steady for the first five months 
of this year. However prices are dropping and the out- 
look for a stabilised price is obscure. The mills are well 
occupied with orders and employment is on the increase 
but shareholders are not satisfied as returns are on the 
downgrade as profits are getting ever more narrow. Some 
mills have made shipments abroad with hardly any profit 
at all. Competition from Indian cotton mills remains severe 
and is now keener than Japanese competition. Mill labour 
in India appears to be the cheapest in the world. The 
question of Japanese ‘dumping’ of textiles can be forgotten 
—there just isn’t such a thing as Japanese ‘dumping’. 
Local mills have focused their attention on the production 
and price of Indian cotton yarn. In our issue of July 15, 
a report on local cotton mills was published in which con- 
ditions prevailing in that industry were outlined. : 


Korea, during Jan.-May 1954, bought HK$6.3 million 
worth of cotton yarn from Hongkong which is double that 
of the same period in 1953—-$2.9 million. 
purchase dropped to $15.2 mililon from 1953’s $29.2 million 
and Thailand bought only $2.7 million worth and cotton yarn 
from HK during Jan.-May 1954. Thailand’s purchase dur- 
ing the same period in 1953 amounted to $3.1 million. 


The present condition of HK’s 13 mills remains un- 
changed: 


No.of No.of No.of 
Spindles Spindlesin Workers 
Installed Operation Employed 


Mills 


But Indonesia’s 


East Sun Textile Co. Ltd. 12,528 12,528 490 
Hongkong Spinners Ltd. .... 40,240 38,208 1,769 
Kowloon Textile Industries | 
- yee Tai Textile Co. Ltd. .... 7,140 7,140 320 
;* Nanyang Cotton Mill Ltd. .. 22,200 22,200 885 
. New China Textiles Ltd. .... 10,800 10,000 416 
2ao Hsing Cotton Mill Ltd. 10,820 10,820 450 
| B. Chita Vextile Lid. 13,600 13,600 420 
5. Sea Textile Mfg. Co. Ltd. .. 21,380 21,380 927 
South Textiles Ltd. -.....2..... 6,720 6,720 279 
Che Textile Corp. of HK Ltd. 13,528 13,528 736 
Wyler Textiles Ltd. .... 28,646 28,646 1,064 
220,602 217,770 9,016 


=<XHIBITION OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


The 12th Annual Exhibition of Hongkong Products, 


ponsored by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union of Hong- 


cong, will be held from 16th December, 1954, to 12th 
anuary, 1955. At this Exhibition a very wide range of 
he Colony’s many manufactures will again be on display, 
nd it is hoped that a large number of overseas buyers 
vill take the opportunity to visit Hongkong between the 
ates stated in order to see for themselves what local 
1yanufacturers have to offer, and to make business con- 
acts on the spot. Hongkong products were exhibited with 
uccess at the Washington State Third International Trade 
‘air in Seattle in February of this year and at the British 
ndustries Fair in London in May. Participation in these 
‘airs has led to increased interest in the possibilities of 
rade with Hongkong, and it is hoped that the steadily 
rowing interest in Hongkong -products will attract more 
verseas buyers to the forthcoming 12th Exhibition, which 
; expected to be bigger and better than ever before. The 
1th Exhibition of Hongkong Products held from 14th 
recember, 1953, to 12th January, 1954, contained a record 
ytal of 522 stall-units, and attracted over one million 
isitors, many of whom came from overseas. Once again 
nis year there will be an Overseas Reception Bureau in 
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the Exhibition grounds catering for the requirements of 
overseas visitors. Further information regarding the 12th 
Exhibition of Hongkong Products can be obtained from the 
Manufacturers’ Union, but in the meantime we ask our 
overseas readers to consider the possibility of visiting 
Hongkong at the time of the Exhibition—when the Colony’s 
climate is at its best. You will enjoy not only the oppor- 


tunity to do business with our manufacturers and mer- 


chants, but to see something of this progressive city and 
its beautiful surroundings. 


HONGKONG MINES 


A small mines unit under the control of the Labour 
department was set up in the autumn of 1951. During 
1952/58 illicit mining has been gradually stamped out, prin- 
cipally by virtue of the issue of temporary mining licences 


_ to approved lessees for prospecting and mining in the defined 


areas. In addition a careful watch has been kept by the 
police on illicit buyers of minerals and a sudden fall in the 
price of wolfram ore in the world markets made illicit min- 
ing less remunerative. Although the conditions under which 
mining operations are carried out on temporary licences have 
improved, they still leave much to be desired according to 
the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour. This is 
due to the present lack of experienced prospectors, mining 
engineers, level bosses and foremen. Little improvement in 
this respect can be expected until the new mining legisla- 
tion, which will provide for a revised form of mining lease, 
is brought into force. The temporary mining licences issued 
since the end of 1951 have served their purpose in covering 
the period of prospecting and incidental surface mining, but 
the capital required for mechanization and planned mining 
development in the areas concerned is not likely to be 
forthcoming until mining lots can be offered on leasehold 
terms. At the end of March, 1953, five mining lots were 
being worked under leases originally granted before 1941, 
and in addition there were seventeen temporary mining 
licences in force, all of which had been issued since Novem- 
ber, 1951. Royalty on the production of all mineral ores 
amounts to 5% of the local market value. 


Production of mineral concentrates for the period 1st 
April, 1952—31st March, 1953, was as follows:— 


TOKYO OFFICE OF HONGKONG 


Many enquiries were received by the Tokyo Office of 


the Hongkong Government during June regarding trade 


with and through Hongkong which came from merchants in 
Hongkong and Japan, Japatgse industrial and commercial 
firms as well as foreign firms in Japan and abroad. The 
Tokyo Office also received enquiries regarding tourist faci- 


jlities in Hongkong, mainly from foreign nationals tem- 


porarily resident in, or passing through, Japan. Several 
callers were interviewed, among them a number of business- 
men visiting Japan from Hongkong. During June, dis- 
tribution was made of Hongkong trade and other publica- 
tions which also were made available to visitors to the 
reading room in the Naka 8 Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo. 


Liaison was maintained by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment’s Representative with officials of Japanese Ministries 
from all of whom the fullest cooperation and assistance 
was received. Contact was also maintained with the Com- 
mercial Representatives of Foreign Missions and Indus-. 
trial and Commercial Organisations on trade matters. At 
the request of Hongkong firms, the Tokyo Office continued 
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to press for settlement of outstanding claims which had 
been made against Japanese suppliers from whom satisfac- 
tion had not been obtained by the Hongkong buyers. 


A total of 81 applications were received during the 
month from Japanese nationals for entry into the Colony. 
Two of them were from technicians, some of whom are 
to be attached to mines and factories and the others to 
man fishery vessels and to train local fishermen in deep 
sea trawling. Another concerned the entry of Japanese 
nationals to set up a branch office of Japan Air Lines in 
anticipation of the commencement, in October next, of 
twice-weekly flights by the Company between Japan and 
Hongkong. Other applications were in respect of the es- 
tablishment of branches of Japanese firms and visits of 
Japanese businessmen, mainly concerned with the textile 
trade, for expansion of their business with and through 
the Colony. A -seven-man Japanese delegation, representing 
the light metal industries in Japan, has also applied for entry 
into the Colony. The delegation will shortly be visiting 
South-East Asian countries to promote the export of Japan- 
ese light metal goods. 


BUSINESS TRENDS IN MANILA 


May developments effected downward adjustments in 
practically all economic indicators. Unless appreciable 


improvements are forthcoming in business conditions abroad 


that might serve to bolster prospects for major Philippine 
exports, a further slump in over-all business conditions 
would seem inevitable. Prevailing trends were :— 


International Reserves: Philippine international reserves 
dropped further to $303 million, off $5.5 million from April 
and $9.18 million less than the year-ago level. Factors con- 
tributing to this decline were—(a) Decrease in sugar 
shipments this year and the declines in prices of basic ex- 
port commodities, (b) Heavy disbursements for imports, 
and (c)) The payment of $13 million to British bond- 
holders for the acquisition of Manila Railroad bonds by 
the RFC. 

Staple products: Generally, a weak undertone was noted 
in practically all major export products. The copra markets, 
both local and overseas, ruled dull as buyers merely nibbled 
in small quantities in the absence of stimulating factors and 
encouraging news. Coconut oil in the local market, follow- 
ing trends in copra prices, tapered off by 4c during the 
month. Sugar for export declined as a result of weakness 
in raws in New York. The prices of domestic consumption 
sugars in the local market remained steady. Rice prices 
remained firm in May in view of reluctance of palay holders 
to do business in anticipation of higher offers. All rice 
varieties recorded price advances, ranging from 30 to 50 
centavos per sack of 56 kilos). Hemp opened quiet and 
easy in the local market, with prices of selected grades pick- 
ing up in anticipatian of the renewal of the barter trade 
agreement with Japan and expanded buying activities in 
the United States. 

Cost of living: The over-all cost of living price index 

of a wage-earner’s family in Manila gained an average of 
6.8 points during May, 2.0 and 4.6 points below the indices 
for January this year and the identical month a year ago, 
respectively. Of the items composing the index, food at 
302.8 per cent gained by 10.3 points from the level of the 
month previous. The purchasing power of the peso suffered 
a slight loss of 0.0072 point compared with the month 
previous. 
Foreign exchange receipts & disbursements: Total for- 
eign exchange disbursements for May exceeded receipts by 
US$4.28 million. This situation was due to the trade deficit 
of $11.69 million in visible items which was not offset by a 
surplus of $7.41 million in transactions on invisible items. 

New business organizations: A total of 182 new com- 
mercial entities were registered during May. This consisted 


May reached a new peak volume of 16,465,378 shares valued) 
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of 83 corporations with a total paid-up capital of P5,467.1 
thousand and 49 partnerships capitalized at P1,590.2 thou 
sand. | 


Building Construction: The acute shortage of cement 


ther decline in the number of building construction permi 
issued by the City Engineer’s office in Manila. 


Securities market: Turnover of, shares traded durin 


at P1,591,538.50, an increase of 9,470,772 in number and 
P335,331 in value from the month previous. 


The recent approval of the gold mining subsidy la 
gave added impetus to gold producers in the Philippines. 


The price of gold in the local free market advanced further?show 
at P110.00 per fine ounce, P5.00 more than in April. : BE ok 
| cline 

P81. 
PHILIPPINE TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Foreign Trade: Foreign trade of the Philippines] ¥@!™ 


amounted to P1,640.0 million in 1953, or an expansion of els 
P94.9 million over 1952. Balance of trade during 1953, Marc 
although still unfavorable by P70.2 million, improved signi-|)**' 


— Febr 

3 1 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

| inaus 

QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS, covering ala 


' over seventy countries, are compiled in London by The With 
Economist Intelligence Unit. They keep you well in- |I/,ow 
formed of economic conditions & business prospects at [[ito 51 
a fraction of the cost of getting the same reliable, concise ‘Has w 
information and authoritative opinion in any other way. |f/inaus 
The Reviews are comprehensive: the economic and poli- |}/resur 
tical situation is discussed, prospects for business are tract 
| analysed, a wealth of statistical information, maps and |JP@NY 
charts are appended. Subscribers find these Reviews 
useful to supplement reports from their agents and |} | 

representatives abroad. Readers include Merchants, || ?20 
Manufacturers, Banks, Investors, Trade Associations, |'?W 
Government Departments. 


The annual subscription is HK$160 per country baga: 
or group of countries. Discounts up to 30% are |, 
available when reports on a number of countries are | 
required. Subscription rates include air mail postage. | 20UN 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT also | nolds 
compile the following quarterly publications:— nolds 


HARD FIBRES. A bulletin of the sisal, hemp and | Litto; 
allied industries. Annual subscription HK$67.20. (Air jon H 
mail postage included). Authoritative articles and notes pecte 
on affairs of interest to producers and users, this quar- foil « 
. terly bulletin contains the most comprehensive statistical 


information on these fibres published anywhere. nig 
TREND. This bulletin is designed chiefly for those not o 


concerned with business conditions in Britain. Annual will ] 


subscription HK$134.40. rugat 
Descriptive leaflets and order forms will be sent nei th 

on request. | 
Eric E. Halpern | 

Hongkong Representative, 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT rarer 

322, Queen’s Building, Hongkong. iiel.c 
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ficantly as against the trade deficit of P137.5 million in- 
curred in 1952. Total imports for the year aggregated 
to P855.1 million, exceeding the 1952 total by P13.8 million. 
1953 proceeds from exports expanded to P784.9 million, 
up P81.1 million compared with the total recorded a year 
ago. 

From January to March, 1954 external trade of the 
Philippines totalled P440.0 million, which was P39.0 million 
more than that of the corresponding period in 1953. In 
‘Spite of this expansion in foreign trade, receipts from 
exports netted P215.3 million only, off P9.4 million from 


‘Import payments which amounted to P224.7 million during 
the quarter under review. 


Monthly trends since the start of the current year 
‘show that disbursements for imports reached a peak at 
P83.6 million in January. In February total imports de- 
clined abruptly to P60.0 million. The total imports of 
P81.1 million in March exceeded the total for the pre- 
ceding month and that of the comparable month a year ago 
by P21.1 million and P3.1 million, respectively. Exports 
values for the quarter started from a low of P67.6 million 


¢ in January. After rising to a high of P79.9 million recorded 


in February, the total exports dropped considerably in 
March to P67.8 million, off P9.5 million from the year-ago 
level. Except for a surplus of P19.9 million realized in 
February, foreign trade balances during the first quarter 
of 1954 remained unfavorable for the country. 


New Industries & Products: San Miguel Brewery 
inaugurated its new and modern plant for the production of 
“Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast’’, one of the most significant 


war time consumer developments now available to the public. 
With present capacity of 60,000 pounds per month, the 
new plant is expected to produce sufficient active dry yeast 
to supply the entire requirements of the baking industry 
as well as all household needs in the Philippines. The 
inauguration of the plant marked the full scale postwar 
resumption of yeast manufacturing in Manila under a con- 
tract with San Miguel Brewery. Prior to the war the com- 
pany manufactured only compressed yeast in a plant that 
was destroyed during the fighting in Manila. 


Seaman & Seaman of New York plans to establish a 
$20 million pulp mill in the Philippines for processing 
raw materials for rayon. Full details of the plan were 
discussed with officials of Victorias Milling Company from 
which the proposed pulp mill intends to procure sugar cane 
bagasse. Processed pulp will be exported to Japan for 
conversion to rayon. 


Reynolds Metals Company, of Richmond, Virginia, an- 
nounced the incorporation in the Philippines of a P6 million 
Filipino-American venture to dedicate in the manufacture 
of aluminum foil and sheet. Fifty-one per cent of the 
capitalization of the new company will be owned by Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, through its holding company Rey- 
nolds International, Inc. The remaining stock was _ sub- 
scribed to by a Filipino group, consisting of the Tuason, 
Litton and Araneta families. The plant will be located 


on Highway 54 in Mandaluyong, Rizal. Production is ex- 
pected by the end of the year, but it is hoped that the 
foil division will start production by the end of October. 
The first year’s production goal has been set at 7 million 
pounds of aluminum products, but actual production capa- 
city of the plant is about 21 million pounds, large enough 
not only to supply Philippine requirements but also to enter 
the markets in the Far East. Aluminum products which 
will be produced by this new venture are plain and cor- 
rugated sheets for the construction trade circles and blanks 
for the manufacture of kitchen utensils, foil for the cigarette 
and candy factory and others. 


RICH FISHERIES OF MALUKU-SEA 


The Maluku-sea is the richest sea of the world con- 
taining all kinds of sea-fish, The exploitation of Tonny 
fish could be carried on indefinitely, without ever exhaust- 
ing the stock. From this enormous fish-stock only a small 
quantity has ever been exploited by means of mechanized 


day, August 3, 
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equipment. At the beginning the exploitation was carried 
out by 2 fisher-boats, which at the end of 1951 managed 
to catch 63,696 kg. of fish to the value of Rp.104,302. In 
1952 the number of motor-engined fisher-boats was added 
by another 3, thus yielding a total of 818,482 kg. of fish 
worth Rp.1,288,132. In 1953 there were 8 motor-boats in 
operation, altogether catching 902,682 kg. of fish to the 
value of Rp.1,876,862. 


The fishermen in this region are very well-organized. 
Until now 5 cooperatives representing 200 members are 
notedly running well and are now making efforts to establish 
a Central joint-cooperative for the management of their 
common administrative and financial matters ete. In its 
effort to support these cooperatives the Government is pro- 
viding them with motor-boats to be paid on instalments. 
In this region a motor-boat with an average monthly operat- 
ing period of 18—20 days yields a production to the value 
of Rp.30,000 to Rp.40,000. One motor-boat could make a 
daily catch of 1000 kg. of fish, yielding thrice as much as 
a prao, which could only catch 300 kg. of fish. 


Because of the fact that sea-fishery in Maluku is only 
aimed at satisfying the regional population’s demands an 
increase in the total sea-fish output would only press the 
fish-prices downwards and harm the interest of fishermen. 
Therefore it is useless to urge the fishermen to yield more 
fish if no appropriate measures will be taken in order to 
promote sea-fish industry. Plans are being envisaged to 
construct tinning factories, fish-flour factories, cold-storage- 
chambers and ship with chilling-spaces to carry the fish 
to Den Passar and Makassar where the fish would be tinned. 
Barring important obstacles and with sufficient support of 
the Central Administration in the implementation of the 
plans Maluku would be able to provide the whole of Indo- 
nesia with fish within 5 years. 


HONGKONG—SCANDINAVIA DIRECT 
AIR SERVICE 


It has long been the intention of the Scandinavian 
Airlines — (SAS) to operate from Hongkong a direct 
route to Europe but there have been many delays much 
to the disappointment of businessmen here. SAS have 
established a very fine record of punctuality, personal ser- 
vice and comfort for the air passenger. The new direct 
air link with Europe will be much appreciated by Hong- 
kong as travelling, freight and mail are on the increase with 
the ‘old Continent’. The courtesy and friendliness of SAS 
have become world-known and are one of the greatest 
assets of that Scandinavian Company accounting for its 
—— success. The local agents of SAS are Thoresen 

The Scandinavian Airlines System will operate a weekly 
service with traffic-rights to Hongkong on their Far Eastern 
Route, as from the 3rd August. The Royal Viking, which 
will call at points in Scandinavia, Dusseldorf, Geneva, Rome, 
Cairo, Karachi, Rangoon, Bangkok and Tokyo, will be 
operated by Douglas DC-6 aircraft with a seating capacity 
of 36 in the front cabin, and eight sleepers in the rear. 
Scandinavian Airlines System are operating three weekly 
services between Scandinavia-Europe and the Far East, of 
which two are first class—The Royal Viking—and one 
tourist class—The Globetrotter. 


The decision to allow S.A.S. to carry traffic to and 
from Hongkong has been received with pleasure by the 
Community in the Colony who by this service will get a 
direct link with European countries. Because of the big 
shipping and trading interests Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden have in Hongkong, it is of vital importance to have 
a Scandinavian carrier to meet their need of transporta- 
tion by air to and from Scandinavia. 


The inaugural flight will call at Hongkong on Tues- 


from Europe and return on Thursday, 
August 5. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE 


TOWARD 


CHINA: 1567-1917 


By JOHN J. NOLDE 


(History Department, Hongkong University) 


PART Il 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHINESE-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


1. A REFLECTION OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Here, perhaps, is the most obvious characteristic of 
Chinese-Russian relations. The history of those relations 
is in part the history of the relative strength of the two 
countries concerned. For roughly three centuries, i.e. up 
to the 19th century, their relative strength was about equal. 
Indeed, during much of this time China was probably the 
superior. Thus a kind of status quo was maintained. The 
collapse of Chinese power in the 19th century, a collapse 
which had begun earlier but was not recognized at first 
by the West, led inevitably to the destruction of the status 
quo and the expansion of Russia into parts of China. It 
is doubtful, however, as noted above, that this expansion 
was the result of any blueprint, carefully worked out in 
St. Petersburg by evil-scheming statesmen. Rather, Russia 
was suddenly and unexpectedly faced with an opening in 
China, a vacuum into which something had to flow. The 
nature of Russian position in East Asia made it inevitable 
that the vacuum should be filled. Indeed, Russia’s posi- 
tion in Northeast Asia in the mid- and late-19th century 
was probably as much a result of a series of historical 
accidents as of anything else. As C. P. Fitzgerald has 
pointed out: “such accidents are the real foundation of 
empires. It is not by cold calculating aggression that en- 
during empires have been built. They grew through a 
series of accidental acquisitions, through occupying places 
which could not well be left alone.’ 


2. AVOIDANCE OF FULL-SCALE WAR 


Russia and China have never engaged in full-scale war 
against each other. On the part of Russia war was avoided 
at first because her relations with China were essentially 
commercial rather than political, and, up to the 19th cen- 
tury at least, war had to be avoided in the interests of 
trade. Golovin, the Russian envoy who negotiated the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689, was ordered by his govern- 
ment to avoid any bloodshed, except in the case of dire 
need. Vladislavitch’s instructions in 1725 were to the effect 
that he must not resort to force and that his primary 
objective was to secure a peaceful settlement in the in- 
terests of commerce. Upon the completion of his mission 
Viadislavitch specifically ordered an aide, who was to be 
responsible for Russian trade at Kiakhta, that on no ac- 
count was he (the aide) to declare war or take the offen- 
sive. 

Perhaps the best summary of Russian policy toward 
China during this early period is included in a report by 
Viadislavitch to his government in 1731. Admitting that 
Russia may have lost some points in the negotiations lead- 


ing up to Kiakhta, he nevertheless declared that the alter- 
natives he had to face were acceptance of the treaty or 
war. ‘‘We may easily conceive of a war with China’, he 
admits, ‘but we must take into consideration the fact that 
this would not be an easy undertaking. We would have 
to concentrate at the border at least ten regiments of the 
line and an equal number of irregulars, which would have 
to face all the Chinese forces and perhaps the Mongolian 
as well. The cost of such an undertaking, even assuming 
that-it should be successful, will never be recovered, even 
in a hundred years.”’ 


By the mid-19th century Russia’s policy toward China 
came to be politically inspired as well as commercially. 
but the government in St. Petersburg maintained its policy 
of avoiding armed conflict. In 1854 the Tsar approved 
Muraviev’s plan to sail down the Amur, but ordered that 
“there must be no smell of powder’. The Russian repre- 
sentative in Peking during the second Anglo-Chinese war 
was prevented by his government from using force. Hac 
Russia wanted to provoke war and thus acquire a large slice 
of western China, there could not have been a more oppor- 
tune moment than during the Kuldja affair in 1879-1881 
Indeed, as has been noted above, many observers thought 
that war between the two great Asiatic powers was inevi- 
table. Both refused to take the final step, however, anc 
the conflict was avoided. 


Russian forbearance during these later years was the 
result of the recognition by St. Petersburg of the fac 
that to become involved in war with China would be t 
weaken Russia’s position vis-a-vis other, and more menacing 
powers, in Europe as well as in Asia. In the second an 
third quarter of the 19th century, the problem was England 
By the turn of the century it was Japan. St. Petersbur; 
recognized that the best way to protect her interests hi 
both Europe and the Far East was, as Count Witte saic 
to maintain the status quo in China. Sazanov expresse 
the opinion of the more responsible statesmen in Russi: 
when he said, regarding the Mongolian affair in 1912 
“Now any complication in Asia at this time can only weake: 
our position in Europe. ... The future of Russia lies i 
the Balkans and on the Straits, and not on’the Yenisei o 
on the Black Irtysh. Are we not above all a Europea: 
power?” 


Here is one of the more important characteristics o 


- Russia’s attitude toward China: Russia never allowed he 
self to become enmeshed in China as had many others o > 


China’s neighbors. Muraviev probably could have take 
all, or most, of Manchuria in the 1850’s; Kaufman all, o 
most, of Sinkiang in the 1870’s. There was nothing ir 
herent in the Asian situation to prevent Russia from ar 
nexing Mongolia at any time during the 19th and earl 
20th centuries. Yet Russia did none of these things. Th 
reason was that Russia was primarily a European powe 
not an Asian one, and this strategic truth was fundament: 
in her policy toward China. Fitzgerald puts it thus: “Th 
strategic truth first appeared in the tenth century whe 
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the Kin Tartars set up their kingdom in Liaotung at the 
end of the T’ang dynasty. They were next led into north 
China, to protect their frontier, and from there they were 
compelled to engage in constant war with the Sung—the 
Chinese—till they had advanced to the Yangtze. The 
Mongols did the same; the Manchus followed suit. Finally 
came the Japanese. It is often assumed that Russia must 
be dragged along the same road. This ignored one im- 
portant difference: Russia is really a European power. 
Siberia is the most distant part of her domains, Manchuria 
still further. She has no need to dominate Manchuria in 
order to defend Siberia; at best all she needs is the railway 
across to Vladivostok. And as a fact Russia has never 
annexed Manchuria, but has under the Tsars and under 


the Soviets contented herself with economic privileges and 
strategic railways.” 


3. OFFICIAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Chinese-Russian relations have, in the later period, often 
been affected by the extent to which the Russian “colonial” 
Officials, i.e. those in the field, have been able to do as they 
pleased, often without the approval of their government. 
If ever Russia had been drawn into full-scale military action 
in China, it probably would have been more a result of 


irresponsible acts by individual officials than of considered 


policy in St. Petersburg. In 1849, for example, Muraviev’s 
colleague, Nevelskoy, raised the Russian flag over a port 
well up the Amur River without obtaining previous au- 
thority from St. Petersburg. When Muraviev informed his 
government of what had been done, the committee on Far 
Eastern Affairs in St. Petersburg demanded that the Russian 
forces be withdrawn and that Nevelskoy be recalled for 
punishment. The Committee’s decision was prompted by 
the belief that Nevelskoy’s action would bring Russia into 
conflict with China. Faced with a fait accompli, and 
pleased, perhaps, that the Russian post had been named 
Nikolaevsk, the Tsar reversed the committee’s decision and 
ordered that the settlement be maintained. Five years 
later, Muraviev quietly planned his famous expedition down 
the Amur. When all was in readiness, he requested the 
Tsar’s consent. The Tsar’s advisors were opposed to the 
plan, fearing that the expedition would be considered by 
England as a move against herself. Nicholas, however, gave 
his order: “Sail down the Amur’, . 


A classic case occurred in 1871, when Russian troops 
occupied Kuldja. The occupation was ordered without any 
authority from St. Petersburg by General Kaufman, 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan. Again faced with 
a fait accompli, St. Petersburg could do nothing but ac- 
quiesce. A student of Russia’s policy in Central Asia has 
remarked that “one of the great causes of the Russian ad- 
vance in Central Asia, and one of the greatest difficulties 
with which the Foreign Office has had to deal, has been 
the full powers granted to General Kaufman to carry out 
jliplomatic relations with neighboring states.”’” There were 
times when “formal permission was asked and explanations 
yiven only after military expeditions had already started.” 


Finally, the conflicting policies of Count Witte and the 
axtremists regarding Russian invasion of Manchuria during 
she Boxer Rebellion must be noted. Witte was against it 
and wrote: “If we assault China with fire and sword, we are 
forever making out of China our sworn enemy.” In con- 
rast, when he learned of the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
Kuropatkin exclaimed: “On my part I am very glad! This 
will give us an excuse for seizing Manchuria.’ Needless to 
say Kuropatkin won! 


4 THE “FRIEND AND PROTECTOR” POSE 


During these centuries Russia has usually managed to 
yresent herself first as the respector of Chinese custom 
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and second as the defender of China against the aggressions 
of other powers. Thus, Isbrants Ides, who travelled to 
Peking in 1692-93, was ordered to “fall in with Chinese 
custom”. The credentials carried by Izmailoff to Peking in: 
1720 omitted the numerous titles of the Tsar, evidently so 
as not to antagonize the Emperor. His instructions speci- 
fied that if there were no other way to obtain an interview, 
he should submit to Chinese etiquette. At his first audience 
with the Emperor, Izmailoff performed the kow-tow. 


In 1855 Muraviev, in a speech before a number of 
Chinese officials, appealed to their fears of Britain by point- 
ing out that the “perfidious roads travelled by Britain are 
well known to the Government of China.” “Do not believe, 
gentlemen,” he added, “that Russia is greedy for expansion © 
of her frontiers. Such a plan is not within the scope of 
our intentions... .” Later, in a private letter, Muraviev 
said: “I in no way regret that the British burned Canton 
(during the second Anglo-Chinese War), but of course I shall 
speak differently on meeting the Chinese.” The intrigues 
of General Ignatieff, Russian minister to China, who in 1860 
offered to provide the Chinese government with arms to 


suppress the Taiping Rebellion and also to mediate between 


China and the Franco-British alliance, are well known. While 
Russia’s interference in the Liaotung affair in 1895 was 
undertaken for purely selfish reasons, part of the rationale 
involved was based on the argument that Russia_ should 
maintain amicable relations with China and thus obtain from 
China an ice-free port. 


It is doubtful that the Chinese were fooled by strate- 
gems such as these, but at least one famous Chinese official 
was prepared to play the Russian game. Speaking of Li 
Hung-chang, his biographer, J. O. P. Bland, said: “But while 
he recognized the danger (of Russian expansion), Li ap- 
pears to have felt that the exigencies of Russia’s position 
as a European rendered it much less formidable and im- 
mediate than the menace of Japanese aggression.” Russian 
activity during the Boxer episode, designed again to repre- 
sent the Tsar’s government as the protector of China and 
her defender against the other allies, had a similar effect on 
Li. Said Bland: “Once again the treatment accorded him 
(Li) by the British and other authorities at Tientsin con- 
trasted strongly with the extravagant solicitude for his 
welfare displayed by the Russians, and probably stiffened 
the old man’s determination to put his whole trust in them 
and let the future take care of itself.”’” Bland summarized 
the whole point by suggesting that “politically speaking, 
there may have been something permanently reassuring for 
the Court of Peking and its high officials’ in the fact that, 
for close on two hundred years before the overseas bar- 
barians came with their armies to Peking, the Russians had 
been represented there by a permanent mission and had 
conducted themselves peacefully and with all due respect.’” 


5. A COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


Finally, it must be noted that in the arena of inter- 
national politics China and Russia have usually had common 
enemies. Throughout much of the 19th century the ccm-— 
mon enemies were England and France; in Europe for 
Russia, in Asia for China. By the late 19th and early 
20th century a third power, Japan, joined the common foe. 
Since 1905, in fact, it is probably true to say that in the 
eyes of China and Russia, at least in so far as the latter’s 
Far Eastern territories were concerned, Japan was the most 
to be feared. Whatever differences China and Russia may 
have had, they were not serious enough to drive them so 
far apart as to allow Japan easier access to the territories 
of each. These two great sprawling land powers may not 
have been particularly enamoured of each other, but it was 
to their mutual interest to maintain a united front against 
the common enemy surrounding them. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A final question might be asked: to what extent does 
Soviet policy toward China reflect historical patterns of 
the past? As was the case in earlier times, “it would be 
wrong to postulate the existence of a single master-_ 
plan conceived in advance for expanding the area of Soviet 
- eontrol to cover the entire Far East.’ (Max Beloff, Soviet 
policy in the Far East, 1944-5], New York, 1953). The re- 
lentless and unpredictable forces of history probably have 
played as great a role in the development of Soviet activity 
in the Far East as did the theories of Marx-Leninism. “An 
element of opportunism was inevitable; Soviet statesmen 
were as likely to make mistakes in appreciation of concrete 
situations as their Western competitors, and in some respects 
more likely to do so.” (Ibid). 

Secondly, Soviet-Chinese relations have been as much 
a reflection of the balance of power as were the relations 
between Tsarist Russia and China. Between approximately 
1917 and 1934 the Soviet Union was too concerned with 
its internal problems, and after 1934 with the rise of 
Fascism in Germany and Japan, to bring any great pressure 
to bear on China. This is not to ignore the role of the 
Commintern in the Chinese revolution. But the fact re- 
mains that Russian advances into China were not parti- 
cularly great until the complete collapse of the Nationalist 
Government subsequent to World War II. The similarity 


between the post-war Soviet advance into China and the . 


Tsarist advance subsequent to the war is 
striking. 

Thirdly, Soviet policy has not, as the policies of the 
Tsars did not, so enmeshed Russia in China as to jeopardize 
her position in Europe. The Soviet Union is still a Euro- 
pean power, not an Asian one. It is true that recent in- 
dustrial developments in Central Asia and Siberia may 
have altered the balance somewhat. Yet it is not to be 
denied that America’s Great Debate in 1951 resulted in a 
victory for an administration that firmly believed that Rus- 
- gia’s major goal was the industries of Europe and that, .as 
Beloff points out, control of the advanced proletariats of 
the Ruhr, Paris and northern Italy was more important 
to Russia than the millions of peasants in China. (Ibid). 

Fourthly, while Soviet policy has been fundamentally 
conditioned by her position in Europe, it has continued, in 
the Tsarist tradition, to consider its major Far Eastern 
threat to lie in the direction of Japan, with the 
result that China and Russia have remained _ strange 
bedfellows. The severance of Chinese-Russian relations be- 
tween 1927 and 1932 might have deteriorated into war, as 
they in fact did for a short time in 1929. But with the 
invasion of Manchuria by Japan in 1931 past grievances were 
shelved in the interests of the common good, and relations 
were resumed. Today, of course, the United States has 
replaced Japan in the latter’s island empire. 

A fifth similarity is the fact that the Soviet Union 
has continued to pose as the friend and protector of China. 
As early as July, 1918, Chicherin, Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, announced that the Soviet Government had 
relinquished “the conquests of the Tsarist Government in 
Manchuria.” A year later Karakhan, Soviet Acting Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, announced that “The Govern- 
ment of Workers and Peasants has... . declared null and 
void all the secret treaties concluded with Japan, China, and 
the ex-Allies, the treaties which were to enable the Russian 
Government of the Tsar and his Allies to enslave the people 
of the East, and principally the people of China, by intimidat- 
ing or buying them for the sole interest of the capitalists, 
financiers, and the Russian generals.” Fitzgerald is of the 
opinion that “the Chinese were deeply impressed (by the 
Karakhan declaration) and the impression has  remained’’. 
The Sun-Joffe declaration of 1924, in which the Russian 
government agreed that Communism was not for China and 
promised to help China gain unification and independence, 


Sino-Japanese 
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was of a similar pattern. After the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937, the Soviet Union went to consider- 
able lengths to supply the beleaguered Nationalist’ govern- 
ment with economic and military supplies. In 19387, after 
the failure of the Brussels conference to take positive 
action against Japan or to help China, the Soviet Union 
alone appeared willing to help the government of Chiang 
K’ai-shek. 


Ju 


All this is not to say that the Soviet’s China policy 
has been identical to that of Imperial Russia. There have 
been important differences. Moscow has_ not been be- 
devilled by the ambivalence in authority which plagued the 
government in St. Petersburg. Stalin had no Muravievs, 
Kaufmans, or Kuropatkins. Soviet policy has been more 
of a unified whole than was that of its predecessors. 
influence in China’s border regions has been greater than 
before. Mongolia has lost its status as a buffer state be- 
tween China and Russia and has become a Soviet satellite. 
Russian influence in Sinkiang is far greater today than at 
any time prior to 1917. Thus, theoretically, Soviet activi- 
ty along China’s borders should be more 
should produce greater tensions than ever before. 

The greatest difference between Russian policy toward 
China in the 19th and 20th centuries is that of ideology. 
and paradoxically this has served only to strengthen the 
patterns of the past, at least since 1950. For now China 
and Russ‘a share a common political and economic religion 
If Russia and China, were able to avoid war in the past ir 
the interests of trade, or, faced by external threats, in the 
interest of the common good, how much more will they be 
able to cooperate in the future? If Imperial China wa: 
willing to “put all her eggs in the Russian basket” in the 
1890’s, if Nationalist China was willing to accept aid anc 
advice from the Soviet Union in the 1920’s and 1930’s, there 
should be little doubt that Communist China will continuc 
in the old tradition. 

(END) 
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CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC STUDIES IN BRITAIN 


By Professor E. S. Kirby 


Economics is one of the most widely studied subjects, 
in Britain today—not only in Universities, but in schools, 
extension courses, voluntary groups, public and private in- 
stitutes, etc. Here there is space to deal with the plane 
of the Universities, and within that to give only a short out- 
line. We cannot help but be struck by the relatively 
enormous facilities available for studies in this field in 
England, and by the relatively enormous public interest in 
it, in comparison with Hongkong. In this colony, both the 
facilities provided and the extent of public interest in these 
studies, both supply and demand, are absolutely and rela- 
tively weak. Considering especially that Hongkong’s life is 
almost solely conditioned by economic factors, its very 
existence and its whole future depend on them, any in- 
sufficiency in local facilities for understanding economic 
matters, and any public apathy about wanting to understand 
them, are very serious and dangerous conditions. Some 
study of what happens in this field in Britain will help to 
explain some of the reasons for this state of affairs, and 
the possible means of improvement. 


The first thing is to have this field of study well defined, 
and its relation to other subjects well understood. These 
things have progressively been done _ in Britain—perhaps 
better than in any other country. In the first place, a group 
of interconnected subjects is very generally recognised as 
standing together: with Economics are linked such subjects 
as Economic History, Political Science and Sociology, on the 
one hand, and such subjects as Commerce, Business Ad- 
ministration, Public Administration and Statistics, on the 
other. To all these subjects, Economics is the basic or “key’’ 
discipline. In the second place, this group of subjects is 
carefully and definitely placed from both the curricular 
and organisational points of view, in relation to all the 
other subjects which to some significant extent have fron- 
tiers in common with the Economics group: such are History, 
Philosophy, Geography, etc. The lines are clearly drawn, 
the relations very objectively understood. 


This is the proper nature of specialisation, on which 
the whole of our recent social and scientific progress rests. 
The critics of such specialisation do not realise that in 
social studies the more closely a subject or a field is defined, 
and the more accurately work is carried on within it, the 
clearer are its relations with other fields or subjects. The 
specialised group is normally constituted as a Faculty in a 
British University, or sometimes as a separate School, served 

-also by specific Research Institutes and the like. Consider 
the major universities first. Oxford usually receives first 
mention, by seniority. In this field, it is somewhat conserva- 
tive. Oxford is characterised by the greatest college auto- 
nomy, and the least assertion of the University and the 
Boards of Faculties or ‘Schools’ (which are 14 in number), 
compared to Cambridge or London. Social and Economic 
History are allocated to Modern History. The tutorial sys- 
tem has relatively more weight in Oxford life, and the 


system in general seeks to provide a wide background of . 


generality in the studies more in the tradition of the 
“Liberal Arts’, and with less emphasis on the type of co- 
ordination between strict specialisations, which is stressed 
in the Cambridge scheme. | 


The thing to take at Oxford is the P.P.E. or “Modern 


Greats”. P.P.E. stands for Philosophy, Politics, and Econo- 
mics. This is in two parts. In the first, called “General’’, 


six subjects are taken—two for Philosophy, two for Politics, 
and two for Economics (viz. Principles of Economics, and 
Economic Organisation). Then there are two ‘further 
papers’’, or one paper and a thesis, in which some specialisa- 
tion is possible or inevitable, but not to be carried to 
excess. The Oxford University Handbook, which admits 
that the P.P.E. “‘lacks something in technical completeness’’, 
pronounces that “it has always been the aim of the School 
for the different elements in it to mix and fuse with each 
other, and this does happen although administrative and 
teaching convenience tends to drive the three elements’’ 
(Philosophy, Politics and Economics) “into their own 
separate spheres, but those responsible for the School are 
always alive to the dangers of this and are seeking to coun- 
teract 

Oxford, then, is to some degree opposed to the con- 
ception of specialisation, which is predominant at London 
and Cambridge in a somewhat more developed form. I 
cannot stress too much that this is a question of degree, 
and that London-Cambridge and Oxford work in practice 
on closely collaborating lines. In 1947, Oxford instituted a 
B.Phil. as a postgraduate degree, to provide “a form of study 
less severely specialised’, and not taken on a thesis only. 
Oxford is rich in its Institutes, such as those for Colonial 
studies, agricultural research, Statistics, and the great 
Nuffield Foundation. In quantitative terms however, Ox- 
ford is relatively a small contributor in this particular field; 
the class lists show only about 200 reading Economics there, 
altogether. The Oxford libraries seem to me also to be 
comparatively scattered and mixed. Barnett House is per- 
haps the most useful one, in the Economics field; it is not 
large but has the advantage that it lends books out. 


Cambridge must be considered next. And, in the field 
of economics, London must be considered in close connection 
with it. The “London-Cambridge School” is an expression 
used, everywhere in the world, to describe the common 
characteristics of the two Universities in the field of modern 
economic theory. 


Cambridge has its well-known collegiate system, and is 
quite different to London in that respect. There are no 
less than twenty Faculties at Cambridge, in which Economics 


is duly placed, but they are not functionally so important 


as in other Universities. One focus of the economics world 
at Cambridge is the Marshall Library, where the Faculty 
has its own separate administrative headquarters. The 
splendid new University Library has also a great deal on 
the Economics side. 


The special characteristics of Cambridge may be said 
to be the availability in and through the colleges, of plenty 
of highly individual subject-specialisation; but under an ex- 
ceptionally well-integrated curricular and examination sys- 
tem, which imposes an extremely good coordination of know- 
ledge, and every high academic standards. The London- 
Cambridge School demands, technical precision, concreteness 
and communicativeness. 


The thing to take at Cambridge is the ‘‘Tripos’”’ (i.e. 
the Honours degree) in Economics and Associated Branches 
of Political Science usually called the Economics’ Tripos. 
The scientific treatment of Economics at Cambridge is well 
instanced by the strong recommendation to candidates to 
take Mathematics as one of the combinations in their 
Tripos. The exacting nature of the standards is well in- 
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~ tional Relations, Social Biology, etc. 


tions such as those in Accountancy, 
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stanced by the recommendation to candidates to do “some” 
reading in the required subjects before they ever come up 
to the University. I regret to have to remark that the list of 
this (merely preliminary) reading is already long, by the 
standards Hongkong students consider comfortable. 


The Tripos is in two parts; the first part, at the end 
of the first year, has 5 papers in subjects treated generally. 
After this, students may opt out into another branch of 
study if they prefer. The second part has 12 or 13 papers, 
on a more specialised basis. The reading lists for the Tripos 
comprise parctically all the main books in the field, a 
formidable range. But the system exacts a full coordination 
of all this knowledge; in other words, the candidate just 
has to think it all out, and it is impossible to get through 
either by learning by heart or by wrapping things up in 


_high-sounding generalities. 


A student not entering for the second part of the Tripos 
may take a Diploma in Economics by registering as a re- 
search student and entering a thesis, or proceeding instead 
to a higher degree. 


rk * 
Organisationally, however, it is in London’ that’ the 
modern trend in eccnomic studies is most clearly and 


largely exemplified. London has been on this basis for quite 
a long time. The University of London’ established a 
separate Faculty of Economics and Political Science, with 
the distinctive B.Sc Econ degree, in 1899. 
Sociology was extended by this Faculty from 1904, Social 
Studies and Administration were added in 1912, and in the 
1920’s and 30’s the School added courses in Law, Interna- 
Since 1945, it has added 
still other functions, such as Trade Union Studies, Personal 
Management, Child Care, and the Training of Colonial Ser- 


- viee Cadets, with new and additional Chairs in Accounting, 


Anthropology, Economics, Social Geography, Public Law, 
Social Administration, Public Administration, and Sociology, 
and hundreds of junior posts. | 


The most famous and significant example in this line 
of development is undoubtedly the London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science, University of London (L.S.E.). 
This deserves first mention, both as the largest and best- 
equipped single unit, and as the most consciously scientific 
in its approach (its motto is “Rerum cognoseere causas’’— 
“To know the Causes of Things’’). 


L.S.E. has about 3,500 students, about 800 of whom are 
women and about 800 are overseas students. This is more 
than three-quarters of the total number taking Economics 
subjects at London. Its own Library is the largest of the 
kind in the world, and nearby are many other famous 
libraries. Machine Rooms’ (for Statistical and Office ap- 
pliances) have always been an interesting feature at LSE, 
and the Geography laboratories are another matter of pride. 
There are four great Research Divisions: Economics, Social 
Studies, Geography and Anthropology, and Government. 
Extramural courses are much developed. 


An interesting feature is the arrangement of courses 
in conjunction with other London colleges, combining train- 
ing in Economics with Technological subjects and Adminis- 
tration; this is parallelled in America by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Another very vital point is that 
the academic training is well coordinated with the activities 
of the leading British professional Associations and Institu- 
Insurance, Banking, 
Transport, Management, Industrial Psychology, ete. 


LSE has thus about three-quarters of all the students 
taking Economics at London University, the rest are at 
University College, where corresponding but slightly less 


great range of activities. 


Full teaching in 
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specialised facilities are available. in “Political Economy”’, 
and various other colleges. 


The provincial Universities show much liveliness, and a 
Birmingham, under a Faculty of 
Economics and Social Science, specialises in Commerce, 
Russian and other regional studies, and the combining of 
Economics with Applied Science. Manchester, with a 
Faculty of Economics and Social Science, in another leading 
centre. Leeds’ Faculty of Economics and Commerce main- 
tains also the B.Com. and M.Com. degrees. Liverpool runs 
B.Com. and B.A. Special and B.A. General degrees, within 
the Faculty of Arts. Durham is best known for agricultural 
studies, and runs mainly on an Institute basis, giving degrees 
in Economic Studies and Social Studies. Bristol’ and 
Sheffield have B.A. (Econ) degrees, under the Faculty of 
Arts, Southampton’s Faculty of Economics and Commerce 
has a B.Se.Econ. degree. Belfast’s Faculty of Economics 
offers a B.Sc. Econ. degree also. The new University of 
North Staffs began with Social Studies as one of its Boards, 
prior to the establishment of Faculties, and with.a Chair in 
Economics and another in Political Institutions. 


The Scottish Universities are different. Aberdeen has 
Political Economy in the Arts, Edinburgh combines Com- 
mercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law, Glasgow 
has an Adam Smith Chair of Political Economy and a Chair 
of Social and Economic Research, St. Andrews has Econo- 
mics History in the Arts. 


Finally there are the University Colleges. Wales has 
four Chairs, one at each of the centres (Aberystwith, N. 
Wales, Cardiff and Swansea). Exeter has its collegiate 
Chair. Hull has Economics and Commerce, teaching for 
London degrees; Leicester has its Faculty of Economics 
and Social Studies. 


The trend in all this is perfectly clear; it is towards 
specialisation, in the sense of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning of this talk. Economic science has long passed its 
Newtonian period, and its contingent domains in the fields 
of learning are now well defined and explored. ‘The Econo- 
mies group can only operate on an independent and self- 
consistent basis, on the lines of modern specialisation. With 
Oxford, and some minor provincial centres, dissenting to some 
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slight extent, British work in Economics has moved very | 


largely away from the nineteenth century conception, in 
which this subject was a somewhat vague and decidedly inci- 
dental “option” in a “Pure Arts’? degree, among a wide 
choice of others. There is a department in our University in 
this field. It combines, within the one department, the various 
functions of Economics Theory, Applied Economics, Econo- 
mic History, Political Science, and Sociology, each of which 
would normally be a departmentalised subject in Britain. 
On a British background, there would seem to be an 6b- 
vious case for proposing that Hongkong should have a full 
Faculty cf Economics and the Social Sciences, including all 
the above and adding such lines, at present not available, 
as Commerce, Business Administration, Market Research, 
Accountancy, etc. 


Hongkong depends so largely on matters economic for 
its existence, and the economic world is changing and pro- 
gressing so rapidly, that I feel sure that we shall lose ground 
to a dangerous extent in future, unless we can provide better 


and more up-to-date facilities for training commercial and 


industrial staffs. British progress in that direction has been 
due to appropriate organisation and specialisation, on the 
lines I have described, and to the building of close and effec- 
tive links between academic circles, the business and indus- 
try, and government. 


It is to be hoped that the Colony will be able to follow 
all the British leads which I have mentioned. 
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HONGKONG-CHINA TRADE & ITS PROSPECTS 


(By a Chinese Merchant) 


Nowadays almost all Hongkong merchants, especially 


those trading with China, have manifested a strong nostalgia 


for the gocd old days from 1949 to the first half of 1951. 
During that time, China was just starting to learn trading 
with the outer world. Like beginners, it observed closely 
the traditions and practice of business. It paid often by 
remittances in advance. When selling, it always allowed 
a reasonable commission for the Hongkong middlemen who 
undertook marketing of Chinese products in foreign coun- 
tries. Not well versed with the intricacies of business and 
having limited knowledge about the world market conditions, 


| China usually paid 30 to 50% higher than the market prices 


for its imports. For its exports, being not familiar with a 
large variety of Chinese products, it had on many occasions 
delivered goods of better quality than what the contracts 
called for. One Hongkong merchant made an_e extra 
$200,000 profit on a purchase of 220 cases of Bristles 
simply because his China seller delivered to him Bristles 
of over 4” instead of 23” as he contracted for. 


Therefore, every merchant who had then received a 


purchasing order from China or had been entrusted with 


selling for it a large quantity of Chinese products was given 
a chance to make a fortune. In many cases local merchants. 
took fullest advantage of this unusual trade with China. 
Large shipments of machinery, machine tools, heavy metals, 


| tyres, auto spares etc. went to China from Hongkong, and 


in return came consignments of all kinds of Chinese produce. 


Making regular and sometimes unexpected profit on both 


imports and exports, Hongkong merchants had reaped very 
large returns on their capital. Hongkong’s volume of trade 
for 1950 and 1951 jumped to $7,559 million in 1950 and 
$9,352 million in 1951, the highest record for Hongkong. 


In over-optimism and confidence that China’s patronage 
would continue to last, regular merchants and hundreds of 
individual profit seekers and speculators began to embark 
large indent 
orders for all kinds of articles in anticipation of China’s 
future purchases. 
recklessly put all their eggs in one basket. But then on 
June 25th, 1951, Hongkong Government announced that in 
pursuance of the United Nation China Embargo, ll 
strategic goods would not be allowed for shipment to China 
as from that date. Further, Government stated that all 
goods shipped from foreign countries to Hongkong after 
that date would have to be discharged into public godowns; 
and they could only be released to their owners when the 
owners could produce a so-called Essential Supplies Certi- 
ficate which declared that the cargoes were for local con- 
sumption only. For further imports of such articles, no 


import licence would be granted without the applicant’s | 


production of an E.S.C. (issued by Govt.). 


This UN action bombed to rubble the rapacious dreams 
of China merchants and the host of profit seekers. Over- 
night their high spirit became shrouded with the sad realiza- 
tion that from then on, their cargoes and capital invest- 
ments would have to be frozen ad infinitum. Shortly after- 
wards, one after another, they became financially embarrassed. 
Many went insolvent. Still later, importers and native 
bankers were dragged into the whirlpool and became the 
victims of circumstances because they had to assume 
secondary liabilities to all obligations for which their 
clients, the merchants and profiteers, had no means of ful- 


Some aiming to make a “big kill” had 


filment. In this new environment, caused by the rapid 
change of events, Hongkong’s trade with China registered a 
terrific decline. The value of its exports to China from 
July to December was $452,000,000 as against $1,151,000,000° 
during the first six months of the same year. The total 
of its imports from China was $408,000,000 as compared 
with $452,000,000 during the first six months of the year. 


The early months in 1952 presented no sign of an improve- 
ment. 


Unable to get its requirements from Hongkong, China 
concentrated new efforts on trade negotiations with produc- 
ing countries in Europe and began to shun Hongkong as 
one of its traditional suppliers. China began to promote 
trade relations with Russia and its satellite countries and 
later with Indonesia, Japan, India etc. In the meantime, its 


attitude towards Hongkong gradually changed from being 


obliging to shrewdishly difficult. Gradually there came into 
existence an air of nonchalance assumed by the authorities 
of China toward trading with Hongkong. They were con- 
fident that all cargoes held up in Hongkong would eventually 
be offered to them, if not for the present, at a later date 
and it would pay them to hold off for as long as possible. 
Wihen the time was ripe for their pickings, they would con- 
descend to bid terms and prices to their best advantage. 

They were quite right in Peking in their assumption, 
for not before long, prices on the Hongkong market reacted 
and dropped in accordance with the China demand. When 
at length prices of the much needed articles had dropped 
to a fraction of their original value before June 25, 1951, 
China started to make purchases. After all, China was the 
one and only customer. What could many Hongkong mer- 
chants who had been battered to pieces by their holdings 
of distress cargoes do but to accept whatever offerings were 
made by China. Subsequently into China went all kinds of 
articles, grease, welding rods, tyres, steel plates, antibiotics, 
tools, auto spares, scientific and precision instruments etc., 
all of which were supplied by Hongkong merchants at prices 
far below their costs. A good deal of cargo had to be 
shipped by smuggling, paying extortionate transport, protec- 
tion and other “fees’’. 


* * 


Hongkong merchants’ dream of doing large business 


"in Chinese produce has been obliterated as China gets deeper 


and deeper in barter contracts with foreign countries. After 
bartering with Russia and with a private British delega-— 
tion in Peking in the early months of 1953, China tem- 
porarily stopped selling to Hongkong merchants its popular 
exportable commodities. In theory, barter is good for 
nations who want an exchange of needed goods without the 
necessity of payments. However it also has its many pit- 
falls. In the case of China’s commitments, it has made the 
countries and merchants receiving large consignments of 
Chinese products to desperately dump their holdings on 


the world markets in an attempt to effect a quick conver- 


sion of goods into money. Ceaseless selling caused prices 
to drop and thus the foreign buyers or barter-partners have 
so far not only spoiled the market for Chinese produce but 
also made future sales very difficult. Consequently, barter 
has cost China dearly for that practice in the long run 
has worked towards reducing China’s earnings by depreciat- 
ing the value of its exportable commodities. 
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From 1953 to the present, the prices of China produce 
abroad have, in general, been below the prices at Hongkong. 
The prices of woodoil in Hamburg during the latter half of 
1953 were as low as £100 per ton C&F—the lowest since 
V-J Day, due largely to the dumping practice of the Ger- 
man and other holders. Even at present the price of China 
Woodoil is only £117 per ton C&F while the price as quoted 
by the sales corporations of China is £130 C&F. 


A phenomenon like this usually happens once in a blue 
moon. In the case of China, this, however, has lasted for 
over a year during which the market for Chinese commodi- 
ties was spoiled and Hongkong merchants were given little 
or no chance to do any business in China produce in a sound 
manner. In spite of the acute foreign exchange exhaustion, 
there is little likelihood that China will give up this harmful 
barter ‘business or modify it. After all, China has a policy 
of its own to follow and its special problems to solve. 


As regards getting its supplies of needed articles, China 
has always been able to get what it wants despite the United 
Nation China Embargo and export controls. From Europe, 
it obtained her supplies direct to China ports via Gdynia, 
via Siberia and also via Macao. The Macao supply line was 
started in 1953 and ended only in the early part of 1954, 
after everybody in the UN had learned about the sensational 
Macao-Peking “cooperation.” By smuggling, China got 
from Hongkong various goods. The smugglers’ usually 
charge from 20% to over 100% (on the value of goods) 
depending on the nature of cargo and the buying price 
offered by Peking buyers. To gain local shippers’ confidence, 
they pay cash deposits covering the full value of goods to 
be shipped. When they get a receipt issued by the Chinese 
Customs, they will collect back the deposit together with the 
fees from the shippers. Their ‘“‘transport” rates are subject 
to changes and are recorded by official China buyers, who 
adjust their buying prices according to those rates. When 
Hongkong Government announced a relaxation of exports 
in February 1954, little enthusiasm was in evidence on the 
part of many Chinese dealers here because all along those 
now exempted goods had been shipped to China. The next 
day China reduced its prices by taking out the respective 
smuggling fees, as charged by local and Canton “transport” 
organisations. 


* * * * 
In transacting business with China, Hongkong’ mer- 


chants have to be the sellers and buyers at the same time 
if they want to go into business in a fairly large way. 


First they will have to send market quotations for whatever 


goods they want to sell to China. The quotation sheets 
must include a description of the cargoes, their prices, the 
time and terms of deliveries, form of payment demanded 
from China and willingness to barter for what particular 
kind of Chinese produce. The sheets and items thereon 
are numbered so that when there is any buying interest 
in the future, the official China buyers can make easy 
reference to them. In the event that there are some items 
of interest, the official China buyers will send cables which 


ironically are not only sent to the party who made the offer 


-and quotation but to a number of other Hongkong mer- 
chants, sometimes over 10 to 20 at a time. In this way, 
the Peking buyer is able to have quite a large number of 
price quotations for comparison. | 


When in receipt of all quotations, the buyer (an official 
agency or sometimes a private firm) will pass on the informa- 
tion to the Government Purchasing Bureau on the China 
Import and Export Corporation, where the prices are under 
careful scrutiny by the experts. The final order will be 
given to the firm in Hongkong whose price is the cheapest, 
delivery the earliest, and terms the best. Preference in 
China is accorded to a Government owned or semi-govern- 
ment owned importing corporation. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


In fixing the prices, the commercial experts in China 
will see to it that the local merchants are given an op- 
portunity to make only a small profit both on imports and 
exports. As most of the goods bartered out from China 
are the left-overs which China itself has no way of selling 
direct to foreign buyers, many Hongkong merchants have 
suffered big losses because they can nevey sell the bartered 
goods at prices as previously. estimated. Many got stuck 
with large consignments of Chinese produce which if sold 
on the date of their arrival will force the merchants to 
give up the small profits they hoped to get and some would 
suffer losses of some 10 to 20% depending on the nature 
of the cargoes. Moreover, the bartered commodities are 
always the most unpopular kinds of Chinese products which 
cannot be sold forward, which is necessary to give the 
holders here a chance to hedge against future market risks. 
Extraordinary outlays like telephone calls, cables etc. always 
eat into the profit, if any, of the merchants in Hongkong. 

In barter business, local merchants have to open ‘“Ap- 
plications to Purchase” for their buying orders. Upon re- 
ceipt of the A/P’s, the mainland China firms will open 
“Letters of Guarantee.’ In some cases, when L/G’s are 
opened earlier than A/P’s, there is always a clause on the 
L/G’s stipulating that the L/G’s cannot be made use of 
unless there are confirmations from the parties in China 
saying that they have received the respective A/P’s. 


From early 1954 to now, cargoes arriving from main- 
land China in Hongkong under A/P’s have shown that they 
are different from what the Analysis Reports by the Chinese 
Testing Bureau stated. As all consignments are _ shipped 
under A/P’s, the banks will pay as soon as they find the 
documents in order and the merchants too are obligated to 
pay to their bankers because by A/P the merchants have 
authorized the banks to buy the documents according to 
the instructions. Under this circumstance, many merchants 
in Hongkong have suffered losses. 

Letters of Guarantee, opened by China buyers, have 
also undergone many changes. At the beginning, Hong- 
kong merchants got paid in full immediately after arrival 
of their cargoes in China. 
after arrival and partly after analysis which usually takes 


30 to 90 days depending on the nature of the cargoes. By 


Fall, 1953, L/G’s were not opened through banks in Hong- 
kong but by banks in China. And since early 1954, pay- 
ments have been intentionally delayed. In many instances, 
there were no explanations at all. This can be attributed to 
the fact that China has little regard for Chinese merchants 
in Hongkong as such practices have never been applied 
to foreign merchants. Since all L/G’s are now opened by 
banks in China and the owners of goods are not to be found 
in Hongkong, local Chinese merchants have no way to seek 
redress for the wrongs. 


* * * * 


Reviewing the metamorphosis of Hongkong’s trade 
with China during recent years, one is apt to arrive at the 
disheartening conclusion that there is no prospect of a 
healthy trade relation with China in future. The reasons are 
simple. They can be given as follows:— 


-(J)—China’s National Policy:— As we all know, China 
follows Russia in its national policy. As there ‘is no. private 
enterprise in Russia, there is bound to be no private enter- 
prise in China, when the time comes. Every sector of trade 
will be under state control. In carrying out its scheme 
in this direction, there should be no wonder why China in 
the past has already aimed to make trading difficult for 
local Chinese merchants. When Peking finds’ that local 
merchants become non-cooperative, it will simply divert its 
trading to other countries abroad. In this, it will succeed 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN RICE PRODUCTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Amado A. Lansang (Manila) 


Seven Filipinos out of ten eat rice. To the masses rice 
is the principal diet, the staple food. In a _ subsistence 
economy like ours, rice production would naturally define, 
as it has defined the pattern of social and economic relations. 
Those relations are reflected in the tenancy and land tenure 
system which, it is now widely recognized,: constitutes the 
core of our socio-economic problems. 


Rice production is the principal source of livelihood 
of some 784,000 farmers who, together with their families 
or dependents, count for about 3,400,000 people. To this 
number must be added at least another 100,000 who directly 
or indirectly derive their income from the various phases of 
the industry, either wholly or partially. About 2,655,000 
hectares of the entire cultivated area of approximately 5.7 
million hectares are engaged in rice production. 

In the present administration’s program of rural deve- 
lopment, rice has acquired the importance that its position 
in the life of the common people and in the nation’s economy 
deserves. For in rice are well summed up the basic pro- 
blems of the rural economy. The problem of rice is the 
problem of elementary subsistence. Ordinarily, the rice 
problem is presented as a simple one of sufficiency of pro- 
duction in relation to consumption requirements. Until a 
year or two ago, we were spending valuable dollars to im- 
port rice (also, flour and other supplements) to cover yearly 
production deficiencies. Since liberation the _ price of the 
grain also has gone sky-high, along with all other com- 
modities. The price situation, however, was inevitable by 
operation of the law of supply and demand and by the 
world-wide inflation following the disruptions wrought by 
war. But importation has been discontinued beginning last 
year. According to official estimates, production output this 
year has at last surpassed consumption level with a surplus 
of more than one million cavans (palay). The price has also 
levelled off from P2.40 in 1946-48 to about P0.85 per ganta 
since 1952. 


This development has reduced the problem somewhat, 
but it has also projected new ones. Among these are, 
first, price; second, distribution; and third, cost on both the 
production and the distribution (handling) side. Above 
all these aspects of an obviously complex situation looms 
bold and large the even more complicated problem of tenancy 
and land tenure system. 


Recent discussions of the rice problem have crystallized 
into a dilemma with strong political implications. The con- 
suming public want the price of its staple food reduced 
substantially. On the other hand, the producers, including 
small tenant farmers who comprise the majority of the 
producers, want the price at least to remain at the NARIC 
level of P10 and P1l two years ago. Both positions are 
understandable, on the basis of self-interest, but the conflict 
is not at all easy to solve. 


The clamor of the consumers is obviously easier to ap- 
preciate. It requires no justification. The case for the 
producer, however, needs closer examination. In the free 
enterprise system under which the economy operates, the 
producer is in the very nature of things the one called upon 
to explain. At how much might rice be sold today? A 
satisfactory answer to this question must entail a study of 


production cost and distribution cost, primarily though in 


our case, not exclusively. Let us tool into cost of produc- 
tion. 


According to a study made by President Arcadio Matela 
of the Central Luzon Agricultural College at Munoz, Nueva 
Ecija, the cost of production on the basis of 40 cavans of 
palay yield is P418.58 per hectare. This means on 40 
cavans yield per hectare a cost of P10.40 per cavan. The 
figure would be lower where the yield per hectare is higher 
(i.e. P8.46 on 50-cavan). Significantly, the national aver- 
age yield per hectare is estimated at 29 cavans. On the 
basis of Matela’s figures, using the ratio of two cavans of 
palay to one cavan of rice and 23.5 gantas to a standard 
cavan of rice, the clean price of rice, where a hectare gives 
40 cavans of palay, would be P20.92 a cavan, or roughly 
P0.89 per ganta. This does not take into account the cost 
of milling, sacking, handling, transportation and _ dealers’ 
margin. Neither does it include interest to capital, a sub- 
stantial item where, as in the country, capital and credit 
facilities are generally inadequate. 


From these figures, it seems evident that the producer 
must stand to lose money if the price of rice were reduced. 
Where losses are incurred, one must note, it is the tenant 
farmer who gets only a small share of the crop that stands 
to suffer most. 


The problem of high production cost suggests its own 
solution., Increase yield per hectare to reduce per unit cost. 
This can be achieved through propagation of high-yielding 
seed varieties, use of fertilizer, more efficient pest and 
disease control and, above all, irrigation facilities. President 
Magsaysay’s Rice Committee, in its report, recommended, 
among other measures an intensive program of irrigation 
to permit cultivation on a year-round basis and. the pro- 
pagation of known fast-maturing, high-yielding pedigreed 
hybrid palay varieties like Milfor 6, Milketan, Buenketan 
and Milbuen. 


With the rising curve in production, the distribution 
aspect of the problem has emerged in bold relief. National 
self-sufficiency in production has been reached, but regional 
or local distribution has yet to be systematized. While five 
general areas in the country produce a surplus, seven other 
areas have a deficit. This situation is indicated in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


RICE SURPLUS REGIONS, 1952-53 


Gross * 
Region Production Consumption Surplus 
(In million cavans) 
8. Mindoro-Palawan ......... 1.6 1.3 0.2 
5. Southern Mindanao ........ 7.4 5.6 1.8 


* Net consumption requirement plus seven per cent of production as 
allowance for seed, animal feed, wastes, etc. 


RICE DEFICIT REGIONS, 1952-53 


Gross 
Region Production Consumption Deficit 
(In million cavans) 
26.3 37.2 10.9 
2. lTlocos-Mt. Province ....... 4.6 4.7 0.1 
7. Northern Mindanao ...... 4.1 4.5 0.4 ‘ 
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Marketing, which bears heavily on the ultimate price 
of rice to the consumer, brings out the problem of storage 
and warehousing installations, transportation and _ other 
facilities. Depending on the distance of deficiency area 
from the supply source and on the kind of transportation, 
marketing cost may add to selling price from P2 to P4 or 
more cavan of rice. It is interesting to note, at this junc- 
ture, that available government-controlled warehousing 
facilities are sufficient to meet only five per cent of present 
requirements. 


To all this must be added the economic as well as 
the social cost of a tenancy system and its accompanying 
evil—the institution of usury. Under the prevailing land- 
lord-tenant or crop-sharing relations, production methods are 
inefficient and wasteful both in human effort and capital. 
What is more, the tenants are never able to get enough for 
their arduous labors from the onerous share of the harvest. 
And usurious interest rates have completely nailed down the’* 
rural farmer to a cheerless state of unrelieved misery. 


The problem is evidently complex though it is by no 
means impossible of solution. In fact, there are going pro- 
jects today which, taken together in the context of the 
bread program of rural development upon. which the new 
administration of President Magsaysay is embarked, are be- 
ginning to produce tangible results. The success of all 
these projects, however, must depend in the last analysis 
on at least two vital factors: financing and organization. 


Financing is needed to support introduction of scienti- 
fic methods of rice culture, reduce the burden of high in- 
terest and lopsided crop-sharing arrangements, installation 
of a sound marketing system which would require establish- 
ment of storage and warehousing facilities and other essen- 
tial equipment. 


For the maximum and economic employment of capital 
and the effective management of tools and facilities, or- 
ganization is indispensable. In this, 
government is called upon to take the initiative and the 
leadership. This it has done. An example of a state pro- 
ject which operates on the dynamic of both financing and 
organization is the Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration. 


The ACCFA came to being less than two years ago 
with the objective (1) to promote the organization of small 
farmers into cooperative groups, (2) to extend liberal credit 
facilities to them, (3) to establish a systematic marketing 
system that should be controlled by producers themselves, and 
(4) to assist in placing agriculture on equal level with other 
economic pursuits. Thus, all the essential factors, prin- 
cipally financing and organization, are employed through the 
ACCFA in the solution of rural problems, including that on 
rice. 


ACCFA’s program, new in its approach and_ based 
squarely on the principle of cooperative action, is necessarily 
a long-range enterprise. In less than 18 months, however, 
it has bestirred the erstwhile lethargic rural farming com- 
munities which are now awakening to the rich possibilities of 
organized effort. 


Under the integrated financing plan of the ACCFA, 
improved production at progressively lowering cost, and the 
establishment of a producer-controlled marketing system— 
the two major elements in the complex rice problem—can 
be systematically and effectively achieved. Moreover, the 
rapidly expanding cooperative organizations of farmers, 
there is being built up the basic social Institutions in the 
towns and barrios through which all other projects of agri- 
cultural and rural development can’ be worked out with 
greater economy, efficiency and effectiveness. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


as in financing, the- 
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TALKING ABOUT 


New 
Air 


It doubles your choice of service to Europe! 
You choose from either de luxe PRESIDENT 


service or thrifty RAINBOW service 
aboard the same big Super-6 Clipper* 


If you choose PRESIDENT service, you 
enjoy the very finest in luxury travel! 
Sleeperette* seats, superb meals, fine 
wine, courteous cabin service. 


If you choose RAINBOW service, you enjoy 
the very finest in tourist travel! Big, com- 
fortable reclining seats, delicious 
meals at no extra charge, courteous 
cabin service. 


Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris. On 
double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the U.S.A. from 
Manila (connecting Clippers Hong Kong to Manila). 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


LAN AM ERICA. NV an American World Airways, Inc. 


Incorporated in the State of New York, 
,S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 — 
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THE JAPANESE CHEMICAL FIBRE INDUSTRY 


I. THE INDUSTRY BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 


History of Development and Production Before the War 


Japan which had been conducting research along with 
the European ¢ mmtries and the United States succeeded 
in the industria.’ production of viscose rayon filament yarn 
in 1918. The production of cuprammonium rayon started 
in 1931. The manufacture of viscose rayon staple was first 
started in Germany in 1916, which was followed by other 
countries. In Japan the production of the same fibre com- 
menced in 1982, much later than in other countries. Though 


- Japan lagged behind the others at the start, the country 


succeeded in making .progress and in 1937 a total of 511,000,- 
000 lbs. of rayon was produced, with 541,000,000 lbs. pro- 
duced in the following year and 540,000,000 lbs. in 1939. 
The 1938 production of 541,000,000 lbs. was 28.1 per cent 
of the world’s total output, surpassing production of the 
United States, England or Germany. Not only did Japan 


have a record production during these years but chemical | 


fibre products were exported in great quantities to South- 
East Asia, Africa, South America and to other countries 
the world over. The 1937 export included 59,500,000 Ibs. 
of rayon filament yarn, 14,800,000 lbs. of rayon staple, 
8,000,000 lbs. of spun rayon yarn, 598,900,000 sq. yards 
of rayon filament fabric and 60,500,000 sq. yards of spun 
rayon fabric. In 1939 Japan exported 40,800,000 lbs. of 
rayon filament yarn, 46,800,000 lbs. of rayon staple, 12,700.- 
000 Ibs. of spun rayon yarn, 408,800,000 sq. yards of rayon 


filament fabric and 23,900,000 sq. yards of spun rayon 
fabric. 


. Rehabilitation After the War and Present Situation 


The chemical fibre industry in Japan which had de- 
veloped to reach world’s highest level suffered during the 
war and in 1945 when the war terminated total output was 
27,500,000 lbs., only five per cent of the output in 1938. 
However, frcm 1948 with the rehabilitation of Japan’s eco- 
nomy the revival of the chemical fibre industry was speeded 
up. Year after year production increased till in 1952 rayon 
production reached 400,600,000 lbs. This figure was 74 
per cent of that for 1988. The 1953 output will surpass 
520,000,000 lbs., thus reaching the prewar production level. 
Besides rayon the manufacture of acetate and synthetic 
fibres such as vinylon, nylon and poly-vinylidene chloride 
fibre was initiated. The production of vinylon started in 
1941, that of nylon in 1943 and the manufacture of acetate 
in 1947 and that of poly-vinylidene chloride fibre in 1952. 
The production of glass fibre began in 1937. Last year 
the output of acetate was only 3,700,000 lbs., that of vinylon 
5,700,000 lbs., nylon 1,900,000 lbs. and_ poly-vinylidene 


chloride fibre 180,000 lbs. but plans for increased produc- 


ticn of these new chemical fibres are underway and in 
1958 the annual output of acetate is expected to increase 
to 50,000,000 lbs., that of vinylon, nylon and poly-vinylidene 
chloride fibre combined, to 140,000,000 Ibs. | 

The export of chemical fibre goods has greatly increased 
since 1949. In 1952 the export amount reached 13,200,000 
Ibs. of rayon filament yarn, 3,200,000 lbs. of rayon staple, 
18,700,000 lbs. of spun rayon yarn, 207,200,000 sq. yards 
of rayon filament fabric and 93,400,000 sq. yards of spun 
rayon fabric. | 


II. PRODUCTION 


Rayon 


Rayon output in 1952 included 141,999,000 lbs. of 
rayon filament which was 25.5 times that of 1945; 258,633,- 


000 lbs. of rayon staple which was 11.8 times that of 1945, 
totalling 400,632,000 lbs. which was 14.6 times that of 
1945. The increase of production year after year since the ~ 
end of the war has been very rapid. In the rayon filament 
yarn production are included 9,985,000 lbs. of bemberg 
and 9,072,000 lbs. of high tenacity yarn. The rest is made 
up of viscose yarn for apparel use which amounts to 122,- 
941,000 lbs., or 87 per cent of the entire output. The 
daily production capacity of rayon filament yarn as of the 
end of July, 19538, was 204.8 tons of regular yarn, 29.4 
tons of high tenacity rayon, and 31.7 tons of bemberg, 
totalling 265.9 tons. The production capacity of viscose 
rayon staple was 597 tons. The viscose rayon filament yarn 
is exported as it is or after it is made into fabrics and 
other articles, to South-East Asia, Africa and other coun- 
tries. At present six firms are engaged in the production 
of this viscose rayon filament yarn—the Teikoku Rayon, 
Toyo Rayon, Kurashiki Rayon, Toyo Spinning, Nippon Rayon 
and Asahi Chemical Industry Company, Ltd. 

High tenacity yarn is made into tyre cords for auto- 
mobiles, belts and hose. Recently it has almost replaced 
cotton for such uses. The output in 1952 increased to 2.3 
times of the previous year. The four companies engaged 
in the production are the Teikoku Rayon, Toyo Rayon, Tdyo 
Spinning and Nippon Rayon Company, Ltd. 

Bemberg is rayon yarn manufactured by the cupram- 
monium process. It is turned out solely by the Asahi 
Chemical Industry Company, Ltd. 

Viscose rayon staple is being manufactured by 13 com- 
panies, namely, the Teikoku Rayon, Toyo Rayon, Kurashiki 
Rayon, Toyo Spinning, Nippon Rayon, Mitsubishi Rayon, 
Dai Nippon Spinning, Kokoku Rayon and Pulp, Kanegafuchi 
Spinning and Daiwa Spinning Company, Ltd. 

Production of spun rayon yarn is being undertaken 
by the aforementioned companies excepting the Nippon 
Rayon Co. and by 17 others, namely, the Omi Silk Spinning, 
Kurashiki Spinning, Tokai Rayon, Handa Spinning, Kawa- 
shima Spinning, Wako Spinning, Nishi Nihon Spinning, Kita 
Nihon Spinning, Nippon Sen-i, Chuo Sen-i, Kotoura Spin- 
ning, Nagano Spinning, Ogaki Spinning, Ishikawa Spinning,. 
Hayashi Industry, Maruichi Spinning: and Nisshin Spinning 
Company, Ltd. The spun rayon yarn output of 1952 total- 
led 198,940,000 lbs. of 100% rayon and 8,021,000 lbs. of 
rayon blends. 


As to rayon staple spinning facilities there were 1,567,- 


000 spindles at the end of July, 1953 and each year equip- 


ment has been increased on a large scale. 


Acetate 


Though research in acetate was conducted even betore 
the war its industrialization was not realized till 1947. 
Since then production has increased steadily. In 1952 the 
output included 192,000 lbs. of filament yarn, 3,556,000 Ibs. 
of staple, totalling 3,748,000 lbs. Thus in Japan staple con- 
stitutes the larger part of the acetate fibre production. 
However, since the acetate industry was started rather re- 
cently, the daily production of acetate filament yarn amount- 
ed to only 1.24 tons and that of staple to 12,288 tons 
showing that production facilities are far from sufficient. 
In recognition of the importance of acetate as a modern 
chemical fibre and in view of the fact that demands abroad 
are great, not to speak of domestic demands, the chemical 
fibre manufacturers have set up plans for increased pro- 
duction of acetate. They plan to reach the production goal 
of 50,000,000 Ibs. in 1958. It is expected that within a 
few years a large quantity of acetate manufactured goods 
will be exported. 
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The three manufacturers are the Dai Nippon Celluloid 
Co., Ltd., the trade names of which are “Cellestron”’ and 
“BKstera”; the Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo Co., Ltd., the trade 
names of which are “Minalon” and ‘‘Minalontex’’: and the 
Teikoku Rayon Co., Ltd. The Teikoku Rayon Co., Ltd. is 
now producing acetate ‘“Tejiran’” by employing the after- 
acetylation process as well as the fibre by the ordinary dry- 
spinning process. The Toho Rayon Co., Ltd. is pushing 
plans to manufacture after-acetylated staple also. The 
Mitsubishi Rayon Co., Ltd. is negotiating with Celanese Corp. 
of: the United States to build jointly a new plant. 


Synthetic Fibre 


Synthetic fibre is of three kinds, nylon, vinylon and 
poly-vinylidene chloride fibre. Research in vinylon and 


‘nylon was underway in prewar days, but industrialization 


was realized after the war. Production of vinylon started 
in 1941 and that of nylon in 19438. Since then production 
has increased with the result that 5,726,000 lbs. of vinylon 
and 1,912,000 lbs. of nylon were manufactured in 1952. 


As to vinylon, the Kurashiki Rayon Co., Ltd. is leading 
in the manufacture under the trade names of ‘Cremona’ 
and ‘“‘Kuralon’’, followed by the Dai Nippon Spinning Co., 
Ltd. which produces “Mewlon” and the Kanegafuchi Spin- 
ning Co., whose product is called ““Kanebian’”’. Besides these 
companies the Mitsubishi Rayon Co., Ltd. is now experi- 
menting and the Nippon Gosei Sen-i Ltd. is planning to 
start the production of vinylon. A day’s output by the 
aforementioned companies totals 17.58 tons. 


Regarding nylon the Toyo Rayon Co., Ltd. is at present 
the sole manufacturer, producing it under the trade name 
of “Amilan’”. The company have obtained license of Dupont 
patents. Nylon production capacity is placed at 5.14 tons 
per day. | 


Poly-vinylidene chloride fibre unlike the former two, 
is a result of postwar development. The Kureha Spinning 
Co., Ltd. started manufacture of the vinylidene fibre under 
the trade name of “Kurehalon” in 1952. The Asahi Chemi- 
cal Industry Co., Ltd. with joint investment of Dow Chemical 
International of the United States founded the Asahi-Dow 
Ltd. and commenced the manufacture of poly-vinylidene 
chloride fibre called ‘Saran’. Since the plant has recently 


been completed daily output is six tons, but a rapid increase 
of production is certain. 


With government support increase of production capa- 
city is now underway. In 1957 output of these three syn- 
thetic fibres is expected to reach 140,000,000 lbs. Japanese 


synthetic fibre goods will then make their debut in foreign 
markets. 


Ill. TYPES OF TEXTILES, THEIR QUALITY AND USES 


Rayon Filament Yarn 


Regular rayon filament yarn is made by the viscose 


process and comprises the bulk of filament yarn produced. 


Sizes range from 40 denier to 300 denier and each filament 
ranges from 1.5 denier to 10 denier. 120 denier is most 
common, but 40, 50, 60,.75, 100, 150, 250, and 300-denier 
yarns are also manufactured. Production of yarn with fila- 
ment finer than 2.5 denier, which is called multi-filament 
yarn, is on the increase. This is softer in hand and less 
glossy than ordinary yarn. The luster of rayon can be 
altered freely, but commonly three types, bright, semi-dull 
and dull are produced. Right after the war bright yarn 
was favoured, but recently production -of semi-dull and 
particularly dull yarns has increased. With regard to the 


package form, skeins made up the major part in the past, 
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but recently demand from abroad has increased for cones. 
Accordingly the manufacturers have set up more equipment 
to make cones to meet this demand. As rayon filament 
fabric has affinity for various cotton dyes it is easy to dye 
and print patterns freely. Furthermore, as it is strong 
and low-priced it is used in great quantities to manufacture 
various kinds of clothing materials such as women’s and 
children’s dresses, summer clothes, men’s suits and under- 
wear. Rayon textile materials include crepe de chine, 


tafetta, satin, crepe, Fujiette, voile, georgette, pique, seer- 


sucker, organdy, Shioze, Kabeori, Omeshi and Meisen. — 


High tenacity yarn is made by the’ viscose process em- 
ploying linter pulp or high alpha wood pulp. Compared with 
regular yarn for apparel use it has greater tensile strength, 
is resistant to heat and abrasion. For these specific charac- 
teristics its use for industrial purpose to make tyre cord for 
automobiles, conveyer belts and hoses and parachutes has 
been popularized. In Japan only cotton yarn was used to 
make tyre cords in the past, but recently cords made of 
this high tenacity yarn are in greater use than cotton cords. 
Sizes of high tenacity yarn range from 600 to 4,200 denier, 
but the standard size is 1,650 denier. Automobile tyres 
now being exported to South-East Asia and other countries 
recently are largely being made of high tenacity yarn. 


Cuprammonium rayon yarn is filament yarn produced 
by means of cuprammonium process and its trade name is 
“Asahi Bemberg’”’. The 75-denier size is most common, but 
40, 60, 100 and 120-denier yarns are also being manufac- 
tured. As bemberg has a pleasant luster and is soft to 
the touch it is used to make thin high-class textiles. Main 
products are georgette, crepe de chine, satin, satin crepe, 
tafetta, Shioze, tricot, Meisen, Omeshi, and Chirimen. 


Rayon Staple Fibre 


Rayon staple fibre is also manufactured in large part 
by means of the viscose process. In the past regular rayon 
staple fibre was manufactured in greater quantities than 
crimped rayon staple fibre, but recently production of crimp- 
ed staple fibre has increased taking up 60 to 70 per cent of 
the entire rayon staple fibre output. Same as filament, rayon 


staple is manufactured in bright and dull. The dull fibre 


has become popular, taking up 60 per cent of the total out- 
put. Sizes run from 1.5 denier to 15 denier, but the 1.5-3 
denier makes up the larger part of the production. Most 
rayon staple fibre is prepared by cutting artificially the fila- 
ment in the form of tow and therefore unlike cotton the 
length of the fibre can be controlled as desired. The length 
ranges from 15/16 to six inches, but the larger part of the 
products are of 14, two and three inch cuts. The length and 
the size of staple must be appropriately selected depending 
on whether cotton spinning, silk spinning, woollen or worsted 
system is employed. Rayon staple fibre can be spun in 100% 
or mixed with other fibre. In the latter case the length 
of the fibre to be blended with rayon should be taken into 
consideration when cutting rayon into staple. To blend with 
other fibre, crimped rayon staple fibre can be used more 
effectively. Rayon staple fibre is spun into yarn of various 
counts. The most common is 30 count yarn followed by 
20 counts. Finer yarns over 40 counts are also manufac- 
tured. Spun rayon fabric, like rayon filament fabric, is 
colourful, strong and low-priced and, therefore, it is widely 
used for utility articles. It is especially suitable for 


women’s and children’s dresses. The most common type in > 


spun rayon fabric is muslin, followed by serge. Besides 
these there are worsted tropical, flannel, gabardine, poplin 
and material for beddings. Because of the development 
in the technique of resin treatment spun rayon fabric can 
be made wrinkle-resistant and dimensionally stabilized. Its 
quality has made a tremendous improvement. 
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Acetate 


Acetate filament yarn like viscose yarn can be divided 
into three types according to its luster, bright, semi-dull and 
‘dull. Most of the yarn made is 120 to 150 denier. How- 
ever, there are some of 75 and 100 denier. Acetate filament 
yarn is usually used in conjunction with other yarn, but 
there are some textiles like sharkskin, which are made of 
100 per cent acetate yarn. As to acetate staple fibre, pro- 
duction of dull crimped fibre is far greater in quantity than 
that of ordinary bright one. Most products are 3-5 denier 
in size. Acetate fabric has many properties common with 
wool. It is light, does not wrinkle even in warm _ climate 
and is pleasant to the touch. A mixture with viscose rayon, 
nylon or other fibres produces unique textiles. In the past 
a blend of viscose and acetate at the ratio of 70 and 30 
per cent was most common, but lately the ratio has been 
changing to 50-50. Thus, the characteristics of acetate are 
being taken into account to better advantage. Furthermore, 
as acetate takes no other dye but dispersed dyes, acetate 
and cellulosic fibre mixtures produce an interesting effect in 
ecross dyeing with the acetate yarn remaining undyed. 


Synthetic Fibre 


The basic material in the manufacture of vinylon is 


The fibre is light, durable and highly re- 
sistant to abrasion. It also does not mildew, is easy to wash 
and dries quickly. It preserves warmth and, furthermore, is 
moth-resisting. As clothing material it is used to make 
working outfits, uniforms, children’s clothes, socks, blankets, 
under-clothes and many other things. For industrial pur- 
poses, its properties are utilised in filter cloth, fishing nets, 
tents, ropes and upholsteries. 


Raw material used in making nylon is synthetic phenol 
at present. Nylon is’ the lightest chemical fibre. It is 
strong, has good elasticity and wears well. It does not 
absorb moisture, does not mold, washes 
quickly. It is used to make women’s stockings and also 
men’s socks, for which it is ideal because of its elasticity 
and durability. Nylon is also used as material for dresses 
and coats. Sheer nylon is generally made_ into blouses, 
bridal gowns, under-clothes and dresses. Besides these, 
there are many other goods made of nylon. Industrially it 
is used for fishing nets and lines, rope, filter cloth, etc. 


The starting materials used in the manufacture of 
poly-vinylidene chloride fibre are acetylene and hydrogen 
chloride. High specific weight of this fibre makes it un- 
suitable for apparel use, but it is highly resistant to chemi- 
cals and also to wear and tear. Besides, as it does not flame 
up, its use for industrial purpose has widened. Seat cover 
for automobiles, insect screen, filter cloth, packing and ropes 
are among the uses of this fibre, but the largest part of the 


future production is expected to go to the fishing net manu- 
factures. 


Glass fibre, manufactured by spinning molten glass, does 
not conduct electricity, resists moth and insulates sounds and 


is used as materials for electric insulation, heat-preserva- 
tion and sound prevention. 


ealcium carbide. 


IV. WEAVING, DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING 


Weaving 


Among rayon manufacturers there are a few who have 
facilities for all the processes from spinning to finishing and 
even less who handle the entire processes from pulp-making 
to fabric finishing. Most of the rayon filament fabric, spun 
rayon fabric and synthetic fibre fabric are manufactured 
separately at many specialized mills. In June, 1953 there 
were 179,100 looms to weave silk and rayon filament fabric 
and 304,300 looms for cotton and rayon staple fabric. In 


easily and dries 
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1937 Japan achieved a production record of 1,034,453,000 
sq. yards of rayon filament fabric, but due to the war damage 
production decreased suddenly. With rehabilitation follow- 
ing the termination of the war production showed a rapid 
increase and in 1952 output reached 497,156,000 sq. yards, 
which is 48 per cent of the 1937 output. The total output 
for the six months period from January to June, 1953 was 
271,227,000 sq. yards which for the whole year would be 
53 per cent of the 1937 output. Jinpira, Shioze, satin and 
crepe constitute the main products. Crepe de chines, tafetta, 
Fujiette, voile, georgette, seersucker, organdy and other 
textiles were also produced in large quantities. 


Production of spun rayon fabric reached its peak of 
958,256,000 sq. yards in 1938, but production declined sud- 
denly. After the war production has been on the increase 
and in 1952 the output totalled 461,882,000 sq. yards, which 
is 38 per cent of the 1938 output. The output in the first 
half of 1953 was 212,509,000 sq. yards. Main products were 
muslin, serge and gabardine though tropical worsteds, flan- 
nel, poplin, bedding material and others were also manufac- 
tured in large quantities. In the 1930’s spun rayon fabric 
was regarded as a substitute for cotton and woollen fabrics, 
but today it has become a fabric on its own with its specific 
characteristics. Improvement of spun rayon fabric is con- 
spicuous. Fabrics made of larger denier and longer length 
rayon staple have more body and higher resistance’ to 
wrinkle. It resembles wool fabrics. Development in pro- 
cessing with resin has undoubtedly contributed to the im- 
provement of spun rayon fabric. 


Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 


Because of the war the technique of dyeing, printing 
and processing in Japan lagged behind European and Ameri- 
can level. After the war those engaged in this industry have 
made efforts to catch up with the advanced countries and 
have achieved considerable improvements. Processing of 
filament and spun rayon fabrics is gradually increasing. 
Processing of rayon filament fabric for export purpose is 
greater than for domestic use. There are two ways to im- 
prove the texture of the fabric: one, chemical and the other, 
mechanical. The flat crepe called Hamilton is made by 
creping the fabric in caustic soda solution and applying fast 
colour dyeing. As to machine processing there are a few 
processors who have installed decatizing machines. As re- 
gards prints, designing of new patterns and research to meet 


the tastes of foreign consumers have been encouraged. Also 


pigment resin colour and fast colour dyeing were widely 
adopted. Due to the progress in dyeing technique colours 
of fabrics are brighter. Pigment resin colour has_ been 
adopted by some processors for other methods of dyeing 
besides printing. 


There are 259 sets of printing machines, 85 of wae 
are for rayon fabrics. Besides printing by machine, hand- 
printing by using patterns and screens is widely operated in 
Japan. By this means, artistic products are produced and 
exported to foreign countries. This hand printing is done 
by utilizing a skill which is unique in Japan and the pro- 
ducts are particularly popular in overseas countries. 


V. EXPORT 


In the years 1937 to 1939 Japan reached the peak in 
rayon production, leading the world. Japan was foremost 
in the amount of rayon exported to foreign countries. How- 
ever, the outbreak of the war greatly damaged Japan’s tex- 
tile industry and production and export declined. With the 
rehabilitation of the chemical fibre industry production and 
export have revived. Following the commencement of the 
Korean Wiar overseas demand for Japanese rayon products 
increased suddenly and export amounts rose by leaps and 
bounds. Thus the total export in value amounted to 
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US$66,621,000 in 1950 and rose to $140,910,000 in 1951 but 
in 1952 it went down to $105,918,000 which is 25 per cent 
less than the preceding year. The export for the first half 
of 1953 totalled $51,768,000 which by the end of the re- 
maining half year will come to about the same for 1952. 
The export in 1952 included 13,160,000 lbs. of rayon fila- 
ment yarn, 3,154,000 lbs. of rayon staple fibre, 18,690,000 
Ibs. of spun rayon yarn, 207,228,000 sq. yards of rayon 
filament fabric, 93,485,000 sq. yards of spun rayon fabric, 
and during the six months between January and June 1953, 
9,290,000 lbs. of rayon filament yarn, 208,000 lbs. of 
rayon staple, 8,696,000 lbs. of spun’ rayon yarn, 
112,087,000 sq. yards of rayon filament fabric and 60,345,000 
sq. yards of spun rayon fabric. 


To compare the export of Japanese chemical fibre pro-- 


ducts with that of other countries, in 1952 the United States 
led with export totalling $205,745,000 worth of chemical fibre 
products, followed by Japan whose export amounted to 
$105,918,000. Britain was third followed by Italy. 


For Japan, Asia and Africa constitute principal mar- 
kets for chemical fibre goods. In North and South America, 
Europe, and Australia, Japan has also found a market for 
her textile goods though export quantities are insignificant 
yet. Rayon filament yarn is exported to India, Pakistan, 
Korea, Hongkong and Burma and spun rayon yarn to Indo- 
nesia, India, Pakistan and Hongkong while rayon fabrics are 
sold to Hongkong, Singapore, Ind@nesia, Ceylon, Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Nigeria, Kenya, the Bogth African Union and 
Panama. 


Prior to the export of these chemical fibre and textile 
goods approval by the Ministry of International Trade and 
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Industry must be obtained. First, the price must be ap- 
proved so as not to cause inconvenience to consignees,. 
secondly, care must be taken to avoid infringement of trade- 
marks registered in overseas countries. In case the trade- 


mark of the commodities for export is the same as that. 


already registered in overseas countries, it is to be clearly 
indicated in the contract so as to avoid future dispute. In 
case of trade-marks which resemble any registered trade- 
mark, the exporters must be given guarantee that they will 
not be held responsible for possible complications. Without. 
this guarantee the government does not grant’ export 
licenses. To maintain the reputation of Japanese export 
commodities in overseas markets the Export Commodities. 
Control Law is being enforced. According to this law textile 
goods must bear the grade mark. This law was extensively 
revised on June 15, 1958, to prevent the export of inferior 
commodities by setting up a minimum standard for export. 
goods. Any textile falling below this set standard is re- 
jected from export. Regarding the inspection of export 
commedities there is a government-sponsored inspection in- 
stitute besides the Japan ‘Synthetic Textile Inspection In- 
stitute which is a private organization of all the registered 
manufacturers. The government is carrying out strict. 
supervision of inspections. Export goods—yarn by the 
pound and textiles by rolls—are labelled with marks indicat- 
ing the grade, length, width, flaw and yarn mixture, if any, 
plus a certificate of approval. Textile manufacturers usual- 
ly do not export directly but conduct transactions through 
export firms. These firms run their business on a free com- 
petition hasis. The majority of chemical fibre textile ex- 


porters, belong to the Japan Silk & Synthetic Textiles Ex- 


pertars’ Association. 
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HONGKONG 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


The manufacture of rubber goods is one of Hongkong’s 
oldest industries. It began over 30 years ago when two 


small factories were established mainly for the manufacture 


of rubber soles and heels but also to a lesser extent for 
the production of shoes for sale in the local market. It is 
interesting to note that one of the two original factories is 


still operating. The results achieved by these enterprises 


were so encouraging that others were led to emulate them. 
In 1926 several new factories were opened and the products 
of these factories were sold not only in the local market 
but also for shipment to China. At that time Canton and 
Swatow were the best customers for Hongkong-made shoes, 
Swatow buying as many as a million pairs of shoes in one 
year. 


The shoes produced in Hongkong in those early days 
of the industry were not styled for sale to European or 
other foreign markets, the types, sizes and fittings being 
all in conformity with the requirements of Chinese buyers. 
Development of the industry really gained momentum when 
merchants with contacts in many other parts of the world 
began to take an interest in the possibility of finding buyers 
much further afield. This implied considerable changes in 
the method of manufacture as well as in the styles and fit- 
tings of the footwear but with the encouragement and help 
of the merchants the very great changes necessary for the 
production of footwear acceptable to foreign buyers were 
finally achieved. 


Progress was slow at first. There were difficulties to 
be overcome and setbacks to be endured, but reward for the 
persistence shown eventually came in the form of an order 
for shipment to the British West Indies in 1932. The 
first order for shipment to the United Kingdom was received 
in 1933, but by 1939 the.export. of Hongkong-made foot- 
wear to the United Kingdom alone had reached the high 
figure of over nine million pairs and Hongkong enjoyed a 
considerable trade in rubber boots and shoes with many 
other countries as well. Because of the reasonable price of 


the merchandise combined with its sound quality the demand . 


become large enough to justify the establishment of many 
new factories. Today there are over fifty factories of 
different sizes, some quite small but others capable of pro- 


ducing millions of pairs of boots and shoes annually. While 
the main production is still in footwear of all types, such 


as canvas shoes with rubber soles, basketball boots, Welling- 
ton boots, farm boots, rainettes, etc., other rubber articles are 
also produced, for example, rubber bands, slippers, washers, 
flooring tiles, toys, swimming rings and play-balls. 


The procurement of the raw materials required for 
this industry also helps to swell the total trade of the Colony 
and to give employment to its people. Rubber is imported 
from Malaya and Borneo, carbon black mainly from Europe, 
which also supplies most of the accelerators used. Sulphur 
is required for vulcanizing the rubber and lithophone for 
whitening it. Canvas is still imported in some quantity from 
the United Kingdom but locally made canvas from Hong- 
kong’s textile factories is increasingly being used, as well 
as drill for linings, which further assists local industries 
and helps to maintain employment. The millions of pairs 
of laces and the millions of eyelets used by the rubber 
footwear industry are all locally produced. Calcium car- 
bonate, which was formerly imported from Canton, is now 
supplied from local sources to a large extent, although some 
still has to be imported from overseas. It will thus be seen 
that the footwear industry is one of considerable importance 
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to the economy of the Colony, giving employment directly 
and indirectly to more than 6,000 workers. 


Exports of rubber footwear during 1953 amounted to 
911,402 dozen pairs valued at $52,657,487. By far the | 
largest market for these products is the United Kingdom. 
Exports of footwear to this market in 1953 amounted to 
503,407 dozen pairs valued at over $21,691,603. The most 
elaborate costing and supervisory systems are employed by 
the factories to furnish to H.M. Customs information, certi- 
fied as correct by Chartered Accountants, that the foot- 
wear produced is actually made in Hongkong and that it 
qualifies for Imperial Preference. This careful checking in- 
volves even certification as to the estate on which is grown 
the rubber used in the manufacture of footwear for which 
Imperial Preference is claimed. 


Although from a humble beginning the industry has 
grown to be one of importance to Hongkong, its progress 
has not been uninterrupted. There have been periods of 
depression when factories have had to be closed temporarily 
and the occupation of the Colony during World War II vir- 
tually involved starting all over again when the war finally 
came to an end. High costs of raw materials made the 
resumption of exports impossible in the immediate post- 
war years, but much credit is due to the former Department 
of Supplies, Trade and Industry for its efforts in obtaining 
supplies of rubber and in arranging for cotton yarn, found 
in the Colony after the surrender of the Japanese, to be 
supplied to local weaving factories for making into canvas 
for the rubber footwear trade. This enabled the factories to 
keep going although prices for the finished product were 
three times as high as the pre-war export price and sales 
could only be made in the local market. Gradually, how- 
ever, the supply position of rubber, chemicals and canvas 
became more normal and costs of production came down to 
levels within the reach of foreign buyers. With the invalu- © 
able help of the Department of Commerce and Industry 
and the Hongkong Government Representative in London, 
who have always been ready to assist in the most practical 
way, shipments were resumed to the United Kingdom in 
1948 and now, once again, Hongkong footwear is exported 
to many countries in the world and enjoys a good reputation 
wherever it is sold. Boots and shoes made in Hongkong’s 


- factories will be found in the shops of- the United Kingdom, 


Australia, New Zealand, Canada, British West Indies, Africz, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Borneo, Malaya, Central and South 


America, and many other places too numerous to mention 
here. 


In order to preserve the reputation of their products 
an Association of Hongkong Rubber Footwear Manufac- 
turers was formed and the Association keeps a jealous eye 
on the quality of the footwear and works together with the 
Hongkong Rubber Footwear Exporters’ Association for the 
proper development and expansion of the industry. 


PRESERVED GINGER 


The ginger industry is one of the oldest in Hongkong 
and has been closely identified with the growth and prosperity 
of the Colony. Its origin is attributed to a Chinese hawker 
in Canton who is said to have discovered the method by 
which ginger can be preserved as a palatable confection and 
from this humble beginning grew the industry which, after 
more than a century, still flourishes. 

The first factory was established in Hongkong in 1846 
to cultivate the export business to Europe where the taste 
for preserved ginger gained rapid popularity. By 1915 
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there were eleven independent factories, but it was not 
until 1937 that a change took place which was to benefit 
both the producer and the consumer. With unusual fore- 
sight, certain members of the trade conceived the idea of 
forming a syndicate to encourage and protect the industry 
and the Hongkong Preserved Ginger Distributors Limited 
came into being to manage the affairs of all firms engaged 
in the ginger business. The result was a great step for- 
ward, for with the combined resources now at its disposal, the 
syndicate was able to perfect new confections, improve pack- 
ing, open up new markets and stabilize prices and export 
figures in 1939 were as follows:— 


Consuming Total weight 
Countries Quantity in lbs. 
ON 8,000 casks 691,000 


After the Second World War rehabilitation progressed 
rapidly and in little more than a year exports of ginger 
were resumed, while the first post-war shipment to the United 
Kingdom was made in 1947. In spite of exchange restric- 
tions introduced in various countries, the popularity of the 
product appeared to indicate a secure future until the out- 
break of the Korean war in 1951, when the introduction of 
the United Nations Embargo meant that all ginger products 
were denied entry into the United States, since China 
had long been the traditional source of supply of the raw 
ginger. However, the resources and _ enterprise of the 
syndicate kept the industry on a steady footing and total 
export figures for the following years were as follows:— 


Quantity Value 


The United Kingdom and Holland still remain the chief 
markets for Hongkong ginger, while in 1953, 70 tons were 
exported to Canada. In consequence of the Foreign Assets 
Control Regulations of the United States Government, no 
shipments were made to the United States. However, by 
a recent agreement with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Japanese ginger processed in the Colony has been 
cleared for admission into the United States, subject to 
certain conditions, and now the same facility has been ac- 
corded in respect of preserved ginger made from ginger 
grown in Hongkong. 

The aim of the syndicate is a final product which will 
be of 100 per cent British Empire origin and which can 
be freely enjoyed in all parts of the world. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


A factory has recently opened in Hongkong for the 
large-scale production of gramophone records and merits 
attention as being the first of its kind in the Colony. 
Housed in a clean and airy building is an up-to-date plant, 
capable of pressing 2,500 records daily, and the firm, the 
Diamond-Mercury Record Manufacturing Company, has 
obtained a franchise from the Mercury Recording Company 
of America to produce their records and market them in 
Hongkong and parts of South-east Asia. Establishment of 
the factory has been slow since the cooking and pressing 
of the shellac and vinylite “biscuits” into records is skilled 
work, and the operators have had to be taught how to handle 
the hydraulic presses and gauge the temperature. For the 
time, pressing only is being undertaken from “stampers’”’ or 
moulds obtained from the Mercury Recording Company, but 
electro-plating equipment is in course of installation which 
will enable the factory to produce its own “mother” or 
master records from a hard alloy of copper, nickel and silver 
and later to cast its own “stampers’”. A number of local 
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studios possess equipment for transferring the sound from 
tape recordings on to wax masters, but this will be the first. 
time that a local factory has attempted the plating and 
casting processes necessary for commercial record manufac- 
ture. 

The records now being produced are of the ordinary 
10 inch variety, but injection moulding equipment is on order’ 
for the manufacture of extended and long-playing records, 
while as a further step towards self-sufficiency, provision 
has been made for a rolling mill from which the oblong- 
shaped “biscuits” (now imported) will be made from pow- 
dered shellac or vinylite as required. Great care is taken 
in the production of the discs and apart from the general 
cleanliness of the factory which is essential to prevent dust: 
injuring the surface of the record, one out of every 50 pro- 
duced is taken to the sound-proof room where it is tested 
for flaws which might have been caused in handling. The: 
proprietors claim that their products compare favourably 
with those made anywhere else in the world. : 


The advantages of this new factory are obvious. Fol- 


lowers of popular music will no longer have to wait weeks 


for a recording of a new tune to reach Hongkong, and 
South-east Asian countries too -will benefit from speedier 
deliveries. Producers of Chinese opera and popular songs 
are also expected to make full use of the new development, 
since it will soon be unnecessary for them to wait months 
while their tape recordings are sent abroad for conversion 
into records, when facilities exist in the Colony for com- 
pleting the process in four days. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 


A local shipyard has secured an order from the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency for ten diesel traw- 
lers destined for South Korea. This order is the forerunner 
of other purchases for local manufactures through the same 
authority. : 


A new worsted mill is about to commence production. 
Output is expected to reach 2,000 lbs. of woollen yarn a 
day. A leading bakery is increasing the capacity of its bis- 
cuit making plant. One of the larger plastic factories is 
expected to open a moulding powder plant in September. 
A company dealing in ceramics is planning to open a Rotary 
Grinding Mill in October and its production will be for the 
local enamelware industry. Another stamping factory is 
extending its operations to embrace the whole enamelware 
processing operation by erecting a branch factory which will 


be equipped with furnaces which will be completed in 
October. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

' The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
| been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
) 


Eastern. Economic Review, 322 Queen’s ‘Balding. Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 


The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. | 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 


? few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
) for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 
5 
? 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference eae 


for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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29, 1954 153 
& HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1953 
PART 1X 
FINLAND 
Animal & veg. crude. mater., Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 77,652 109,635 
inedible, n.e.s. — 8,183 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 858,650 111,834 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 461,426 26,381 
| ducts. 32,980 — Manufactures of metals 655,793 354,659 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- : Machinery other than electric ...... 589,215 3,550 
ture) 24,857 _ Electric machinery, apparatus and 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 1,915,085 — oe cc 5,769,145 22,485 
Transport equipment 104,577 © — 
Total 3 1,972,922 — 8,183 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
& fittings . oe 25,153 226,742 
Furniture and fixtures 3,302 4,690 
NETHERLANDS Travel goods, 54,766 39,622 
Meat and meat preparations .......... 1,408,482 809,880 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 21,891,873 94,140 : 
| Profess. scientific & controlling 
Fish and fish preparations 530,493 280 indity.: photégr. & optiesl goods: 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 574,243 580 Socks 397,468 
Fruits and vegetables .. 1,780,493 1,272,968  wiscel, manufactured articles, n.e.s. 331,776 127,656 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 1,925,085 — Live animals, not for food - 2,736 44,276 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 1,487,966 708,858 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. Total ke 119,191,463 27,140,568 
unmilled cereals) .. 3,115 — 
Miscellaneous food preparations .. 3,654,580 21,419 
| Beverages 3,471,942 — 
Tobacco and tobacco. wanetineerie 81,449 3,682 SWITZERLAND 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed — 369,406 | 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil, kernels .... — 2,978,169 Meat and meat preparations ........ 4,504 
Textile fibres 2 ae 25,381 (44,240 Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 44,106 — 
Crade fertilizers & crude minerals, Fish and fish preparations ............ 600 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious : Fruits and vegetables weesesestaneneeeens 11,700 4,515 
stones 78,104 ea Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 177,148 — 
Metalliferous ores and 323,240 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 107,245 53,911 
Animal & veg. crude mater. Miscellaneous food preparations .. 139,143 — 
inedible, n.e.s. 361,939 1,318,238 Beverages 2,903 eae 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & culated Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed — 263,060 
Animal & veg. oils liek ms essen. oils). | Animal veg. cruae ma er, 
fats, greases & deriv. 538,170 138,405,028 inedible, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds 4,348,770 28,057 Chemical elements 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- fa 2,742,825 7,400 
ducts 27,286,027 418,103 Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, - | 
Essen. oils & perfume mater. ; toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. ...... 261,852 25,883 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 1,116,217 2,289,313 Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Fertilizers, manufactured .............. 9,115,426 25,707 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & Leather, leather manuf. nes, & 
prod. ........ 1,849,426 93,228 13,888 
Leather, leather manuf. nes, & ‘Wood cork manuf. (excl. furni- one 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... — 99,581 — Paper, paperboard & manufactures 31,025 — 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- Textile yarn, fabrics, anneep 
ture) 117,557 12,705 articles & related prod. . 1,423,244  510,744- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 4,245,591 — Non-metallic mineral manuf., 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up | Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery pened , 
articles & related prod. 18,164,957 1,537,863 Base metals ................-seececeeeeee 106, ive 
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Manufactures of metals ................ 251,733 1,213 
Machinery other than electric ...... 5,073,051 — 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
100 2,905 
Furniture and fixtures .................... — 550 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 38,574 3,134 
54,814 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 26,658 60,314 
105,205,291. 2,844,526 
TURKEY 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed — 219,013 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Manufactures of metals —............... — 37,421 
Machinery other than electric ...... — 11,400 
machinery, apparatus and 
Prefab buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures 1,900 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... — 150 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. — 3,000 
U.S.S.R 
192 — 
Animal & veg. crude wmater., 7 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & 
watches & clocks . 15,772 — 
EASTERN EUROPE 
Fruits and vegetables. 9,765 — 
Sugar and sugar preparations 3,366,696 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 18,300 — 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), | | 
Chemical elements and compounds 65,848 — 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf. nes, & 
20,667 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 59,127 — 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 5,822,987 — 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. ; 6,907,181 —~ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 2,248,018 —- 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 34,762 — 
Base metals 49,280 — 
Manufactures of metals ... 44,327 — 
Machinery other than electric ...... 53,833 — 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

Transport equipment . 21,356 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures ....... i 19,431 — 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. .......... 616 — 
Clothing 137,394 — 
Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

watches & clocks .... a 164,398. — 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 19,594 — 

Total 20,023,290 — 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, OTHER 

Meat and meat preparations _...... — 139,604 
Fish and fish preparations 55,054 320 
Fruits and vegetables Has 324,444 47,964 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 503,541 15,631 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... — 1,843 
Beverages 422,187 
Hides, skins & fur skins, “undressed —_—_ 86,232 
Wood, lumber and cork 2,145,718 — 
Animal & veg. crude  wmater., 

inedible, n.es.  _.... — 198,192 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 

fats, greases & deriv. 112,000 55,500 
Chemical elements and compounds 55,178 — 14,550 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 

ducts 550 350 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. teres 27,200 14,229 
Leather, leather manuf., & 

dressed — 1,800 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 18,000 etch 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. 58,258 44,335 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 37,592 24,235 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 60 3,950 
Manufactures of metals 48,794 
Machinery other than electric ...... 500 — 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

2,230 20,823 
Transport equipment 120 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- | 

ing, heating & aii fixtures | 

Furniture and fixtures. 1,040 
Travel goods, — 2,360 
4,697 
Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

watches clocks 173 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s 84,969 32,065 


(END) 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


- Report for the week of July 19-24:— 


Gold 

July High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
19 $25014 250 
20 25014 249% 
21 250% 24954 Low 260 
22 250% 25036 
23 25156 25058 26114 High 
24 251% 25058 


The opening and closing rates were 
$2501%4 and 250%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2518 and 249%. After 
a small rate drop caused by the con- 
clusion of the peace talks in Geneva, 
the market turned steady on increasing 
demand for exports. This increase was 
due to the feverish buying of the pre- 
cious metal by the people in Northern 
Indochina in readiness for their removal 
to the South. As the deciding factor 
for fluctuations now depends more on 
demands or offers and less on news 
or rumours, the future trend of the 
market is. expected to be stable at the 
present level, for needs in Indochina 
will continue for some time yet. 


Interest favoured buyers, amounted 
to 89 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine; 
heavy demands for export and small 
stock in the Colony were the reasons. 
Tradings remained small, except for 
cash, and totalled 70,200 'taels or daily 


_ average of 11,700 taels. Positions taken 


figured at an average of 52,200 taels 
per day. Cash sales totalled 25,970 
taels, of which 10,470 taels listed and 
15,500 taels privately arranged. Im- 
ports were mainly from Macao and 
amounted to 11,500 taels. There was 
no arrival in Macao last week but a 
shipment of 50,000 fine ounces is sche- 
duled to arrive this week. Exports 
totalled 15,500 taels, which were divid- 
ed 8,500 taels to Indochina, 3,000 taels 
to Singapore, 2,500 taels to India and 
1,500 taels to Burma. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$12.80—12.50 and  12.30—12.10 
respectively per tael of .945 fine; a 
quantity of pure fine (.9999) gold was 
acquired for export and a difference 
of HK$16.20 was paid. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.80—37.67 per fine ounce. 
A total of 43,200 ounces was contracted 


during the week at 37.87—37.83 C.LF. 
Macao. 


Silver 
July 19-24 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.65 3.65 2.78 
Low 5.60 3.55 2.70 


Prices dropped rather much in a 
quiet market, for exporters ceased to 


acquire. Trading totals were for bars 
2,500 taels, for $ coins 3,500 coins, and 
for 20c coins 4,000 coins. 


US$ 

T.T. T.T.. Notes Notes 
July High Low High Low 
19 $5784 578 577% 576% 
20 579 57814 577% 57744 
21 57914 57814 57834 57714 
22 57834 578 577% 
22 57914 578% 578% 577% 
24 579% 579 577% 


D.D. rates: High Low 576%. 

Heavy buying to meet gold import 
contracts pushed up the rates a little 
and resulted in a_ steadier market. 
Speculators took the news of the pos- 
sible free exchange of Sterling with 
little interest, and thought that the 
time was not ripe yet. Future trend 
of the market is expected to be quiet 
with few changes in rates. In the T.T. 
sector, gold importers were good buyers 
and also general merchants; offers by 
Taiwan, Japan and Korea’ merchants 
were scattered. Total business trans- 
acted was US$1,440,000. In the Notes 
market, speculators were idle, and 
US$2,280,000 were traded in the ficti- 
tious forward, US$364,000 in cash, and 
no interest was fixed for the change 
over. Positions taken ffigured at 
US$2? millions. In the D.D. sector, 
the market was very quiet and 
US$220,000 were traded. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.895—1.855, and 
Japan 0.013775—0.0136. Highest and lowest per 
HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya 0.53475—0.534, 
Indochina 14.00—13.50, and Thailand 3.68. 
Sales: Pesos 420,000, Yen 70 millions, Malayan 
$240,000, Piastre 22 millions, and Baht 6 mil- 
lions. Tradings in Peso were active with heavy 
offerings, for the Philippine authorities allowed 


imports with importers’ own foreign exchange, 


so importers there were selling their funds for 
HK$ in order to obtain goods here. Tradings in 
Piastre and Baht were rather active on flight of 
capital, but less active for Yen on fewer illegal 
trade with that country. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted lower at HK$184— 
171 per million but very little business done. 
Taiwan $ notes quoted at HK$216—215 per 
thousand, while remittances were at 210—208; 
market was quiet. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
in HK$: England 15.71—15.60, Australia 
12.19—12.16, New Zealand 14.08—14.04, Egypt 
14.00, South Africa 15).483—15.39, India 1.1325— 
1.125, Pakistan 0.95—0.94, Ceylon 0.98, Burma 
0.70, Malaya 1.82—1.819, Canada 5.89—5.87, 


Philippines 1.85—1.825, Macao 1.038, Japan 
0.0139—0.0137, Switzerland 1.32, France 
0.01565—-0.0155, Indochina 0.07475—0. 0725, 


Indonesia 0.188—0.184, and Thailand 0.271— 
0.27. The market was very quiet, and there 
was a 10% drop on French Franc due to news 
that depreciation of the Franc is a_ possibility. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With optimistic truce news at the 
beginning of the week, trading pro- 
gressed from quiet to brisk. By the 
end of the week after the Indochinese 
Truce, market improved again and 
several advances were noted. The 
turnover on Friday alone was about 
$2 million. The tone at the closing 
was firm. A group of HK financiers 
(Marden group) made a £500,000 bid 
for shares of the HK and China Gas 
Co. Ltd. offering to pay 42/6d. per 
share in cash. The market price of 
the share is 32/6d. The Star Ferry 
Company Ltd. announced that an in- 


terim dividend of $3.50 per share, free 


of tax, in respect of the current finan-~ 
cial year would be paid on August 17, 
1954. 


Market developments during last 
week: Monday: After a quiet open- 
ing, the market shook off initial in- 
decision and prices hardened fraction- 
ally as trading progressed. Optimistic 


truce news assisted the tone, and after- 


noon dealings were fairly brisk. There 
was no outstanding feature and in- 
terest was well distributed. The clos- 
ing was very steady. Tuesday: The 
market ruled quiet but steady in ano- 
ther day of moderate activity, and 
occasional scattered gains were noted 


in market favourites in sympathy 
with improved _ political prospects. 
Allied Investors made a_ useful ad- 


vance (business at $4.05), on the an- 


‘nouncement that they were members 


of the syndicate bidding for shares of 
the Hongkong & China Gas Company, 
and closed with buyers at $4.023 and 
$4.10 asked. In an atmosphere of 
cautious optimism the close was very 
steady. Wednesday: The news from 
Geneva did not generate a buying 
spree but rates were fully maintained 
and the undertone throughout was firm. 
Alterations to the list were negligible, 
but the turnover was above average 
with activity well distributed. Thurs- 
day: The market was better today 
with banks, utility shares, Realties and 
Underwriters all showing small gains 
in active trading. Interest was wide- 
spread, and buyers were prepared to 
take on fresh commitments as con- 
fidence increased. At the close of a 
vital week in world affairs the under- 
tone was firm. The turnover was more 
than $14 lakhs. Friday: The share 
market improved again and several ad- 
vances were noted. Utility issues ac- 
counted for a major part of the activity 
and Electrics at $34 reached their 1954 
high. Lands changed hands freely 
finishing at $62 and Dairy Farms, 
Cements and Hotels all came in for 
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good support. The turnover was ap- 
proximately $2 million and the close 
was steady to firm. 


Last week’s closing prices: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


8%4% Loan (1934 & 1940) Ex. Int., 90% n. 
3%4% Loan (1948) Ex. Int., 91 5s. 


Banks 
. & S. Bank Ex Div., 1655 b; 1665 s; 


1660 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) Ex. Div., 
n. 
Chartered Bank, 41/10% n. 
_ Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £29% n. 
Bank of East Asia, 185 b. | 


Insurances 

62 in. 

Union Ins., 865 b; 875 s. 

China Underwriters, 7.15 b; 7.30 sa. 


Lombard Ins., 


Shipping 
Douglas Ex. Div., 180 n. 
Indochinas 8% 
Indochinas (Def.), 30% b. 
Shells (Bearer), 98/1% n. 
U. Waterboats, 19.20 b. 
Asia Nav., 1.025 s. 
Wheelocks, 7.40 b; 7% 8s; 7.45 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 67% b. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.60 n. 
H.K. Docks, 18% b; 18.60 sa. 

China Providents, 12.80 b; 18.10 s; 12.80 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1% 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3% n. 
H.K. Mines, 5¢ 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 9.20 b; 9.80 s; 9.20/.80/% sa. 
H.K. Lands, 61% b; 62 s; 61/61% sa. 

S’hai Lands, 1.45 

Humphreys, 19.80 s; 19% sa. 

H.K. Realties, 2.125 b; 2.175 s; 2.125/.15 sa. 
Chinese Estates, 210 n. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 19.70 b; 20 s; 19.80 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 62 n. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 382 n. 
Star Ferries, 133 b. 
Yaumati Ferries, 149 b; 150 s; 149 sa. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 16.10 b; 16.30 s; 


16/16.20 sa. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 13.10 b; 13.30 s; 
13/13.20 sa. 


H.K. Electrics, 38% b; 33% 8s; 33/33% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 11 b. 

Sandakan Lights, 9% n. 

Telephones, 27.90 b; 28 sa. 

Shanghai Gas, 80c n. 


Industrials 
Cements, 22 s; 21.80/.90 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 15 
Metal Industries, 1.725 n. 


Stores 

Dairy Farms, 26 b; 26.40 s. 
Watsons (Old), 16.80 b; 17 s. 
Watsons (New), 15.80 n. 
L. Crawfords, 23.80 b; 23.70 sa. 
(Ord), 23.20 db. 

Sinceres, 2.90 n. 
. China Emporium, 9.40: n. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 n. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 139 n. 

Wing On (H.K.), 52 n. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 15.90 n. 
International Films, 57c on. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.55 n. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.60 n. 
Vibro Pilings, 9.30 n. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- n. 
Marsman (H.K.), 70¢c n. 
Yangtsze Finance Ex. Div., 5.90 b; 6 gs. 
Allied Investors, 4.05 b; 4.10 s; 4.075 sa. 
Amoy Canning Corp., 26.20 b. 


to 13/2 had sellers at 12/103. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 1% n. 
Textile Corp., 7.30 b; 7.40 s; 7.35 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 87c b; 903 8; 88¢ sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 40c b. 

Anglo-Java, 10c n. 

Ayer Tawah, 2.70 n. 

Java-Consolidated, 25c. n. 

Kroewoek Java, 30c n. 

Langkat, T75c b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.20 b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 60c n. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 3% n. 

Sungala, 2.60 n. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.45 n. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The market pace, which of late has 
been at a slow tempo, suffered fur- 
ther deceleration, due to the political 
situation and, to a small extent, a 
growing general lassitude. Industrials 
contributed the bulk of the turnover 
in a volume of business which showed 
no improvement. Tins lost favour and 
there was practically no market in 
Rubbers. Movements in Industrials 
were within narrow limits, in Wm. 
Jacks a 5 cent rise to $2.873 and in 
Straits Traders a fall of 35 cents to 
203 were higher than the average fluc- 
tuations. Increased offerings caused 
Wearnes to come back to $2.50, United 
Engineers to $12.50 and Fraser & 
Neave to $1.97. Hammers were con- 


stant at $3.05, Gammons had business 


at $3.123 and $3.10 whilst Singapore 


Cold Storage remained in the doldrums. 


A feature of the market was the ab- 
sorption of large parcels of Consoli- 
dated Tin Smelter Ords. at 25/14. The 
annual dividend is 124% to which is 
added a bonus of 24%. 


As is normal in this market, Tin 
shares after enjoying a fairly lengthy 
period of ebullience could not with- 


stand increased profit taking and, 
despite a firm metal market, prices 
were inclined to deteriorate. How- 


ever poor outputs were responsible for 
the falls in Petaling and Rantau with 
business down to $3.223 and $2.10 
respectively. Hong Fatts were offered 
at under $1.40 and Renong Tin which 
had had a continuous rise from 11/9 
Before 
publication of last quarter’s output of 
over 6,000 piculs, Ayer Hitam had an 
isolated transaction at 25/3, Lower 
Perak, aided by some London selling, 
eased to 14/3 cum. the 1/- dividend 
and Austral Amalgamated came back 
to 12/73. On the other hand Laruts 
remained in favour with business at 
12/6 and Kuchai, on rumours that the 
dredge is back in good ground again, 
had exchanges up to $2.07. 


On the better commodity price the 
Rubber share section had a few more 
transactions but as the week progress- 
ed its downward movement slowly kill- 
ed this embryo interest and at the 
close stagnation reigned. 


Due to the accustomed lack of sellers 
of Local Loans, turnover remained 


rAR EASTER 


REVIEW 


paltry. British 33% War Loan daily 
attracted funds and with its rise to 
£90% the return was reduced to 3.85%. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


The cease-fire in Indochina which 
stimulated local share market, failed 
to bring more business to Hongkong’s 
commodity market. China was in- 
terested in pharmaceuticals but her 
purchase was slow. There were still 


- more enquiries than orders from Tai- 


wan while Korea’s interest in paper 
lacked the support of substantial or- 
ders. Japan’s interest was limited to 
scrap iron and few popular items of 
China produce. Indonesia remained 
quiet and shipments to _ Indochina 
began to be diverted to Saigon. Local 
trading of export goods was limited to 
selective items and the market on the 
whole lacked significant improvement 
from the previous week. Imports from 
US and other sources, however, were 
more active. The recent relaxation of 
export control in US on goods shipped 
to HK induced a rush of shipments 
of following items to HK: air-condition- 
ing equipment, electrical goods, photo- 
graphic supplies, refrigerators, shirts, 
shoes and consumer goods in general. 
The low excharge rate of the US 
dollar encouraged imports and several 
cotton mills here resumed to purchase 
US raw cotton. More building mate- 
rials arrived from Belgium and France 
following higher production of metals 
in Europe. Iron bars were quoted at 
HK$31 per picul as against Japan’s $40 
per picul. In the past, European 
prices had been higher. There were 
also pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, fertili- 
sers and photographic supplies 
West Germany; tinned food, soya beans 
and medical supplies from the Nether- 
lands; paper from Norway and Sweden; 
and dyestuffs from Switzerland. Sup- 
ply of Swiss franc to HK merchants 
by the Exchange Controller has recent- 
ly been eased considerably. Some 
firms were able to obtain from 500,000 
to 600,000 Swiss francs (about 
HK$370,000 to $450,000) per month. 
As Switzerland insisted that all indents 
on that country should be done in Swiss 
franc, any increase of imports from 
Switzerland would encounter a_ short 
supply of the Swiss currency. L/Cs 
recently opened on Switzerland were 
mostly for dyes, pigments and phar- 
maceuticals. There has been a sharp 
drop in orders for watches due _ to 
limited local market and strict control 
against smuggling trade. 

China: Despite her interest in phar- 
maceuticals, particularly antibiotics, 
China remained slow in her purchase. 
Several licences for metals arrived last 
week but-so far no business has been 
concluded. Following her export of 
strawboaraé and newsprint to HK, China 


last week offered to supply M. G. cap | 


of 25” x 44”, 22-23 grm, at HK$8.80 


per ream, c.if. HK. She also sent iron © 
wire nails to HK and asked only $35 — 
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per picul for 13” to 38” nails. The 
flow of other China produce to HK 
was slower while she negotiated with 
Japan for the direct shipment of 1,000 
tons of broad beans from China. 


Taiwan: Taiwan’s interest in phar- 
maceuticals was keen and her purchase 
of industrial chemicals improved by the 


2,000 bags of wheat flour from Hong- 
kong and took up some beans, teaseed 
cake and woodoil. Taiwan’s orders 
during the week were active but only 
limited to few selective items in small 
quantities. 


Japan: Many enquiries were re- 
ceived by the Tokyo Office of the HK 
Government recently regarding trade 
with and through HK. More Japanese 
technicians came to HK to join local 
mines, factories and to man fishery 
vessels. A branch office of Japanese 
Air Lines will be set up in HK soon 
to run twice-weekly flights between 
Japan and A seven-man Japan- 
ese delegation, representing the light 
metal industries in Japan will come to 
HK on their way to Southeast Asia to 
promote the export of Japanese light 


~ 


metal goods. Meanwhile, at the re- 


quest of HK firms, the Tokyo Office of 


HK Government continued to press for 


settlement of outstanding claims made 


against Japanese firms on inferior sup- 
plies shipped to HK. | 


Korea: There were more FOA pur- 
chases by tenders which many mer- 
chants were unable to participate in 


the competition especially when import 


to be attractive. 


ceiling prices were generally too low 
In the case of any 
available foreign exchange allocations 
other than FOA purchases, negotia- 
tions were made outside the market 
for substantial orders. Recently ex- 
ports to Korea underwent screening by 


Korean authorities to prevent the im- 


port of any possible goods from China. 


Export of foodstuffs to 


Indochina: 


Haiphong continued while other ship- 


ments were diverted to Saigon. With 
the partitioning of Vietnam and after 
the scheduled taking-over of Hanoi and 
Haiphong by Communists, HK-Hai- 
phong shipment will be suspended for 
a time. However, shipments to Sai- 
gon will improve with Vietnam pos- 
sibly buying more for her economic 
recovery from the 8-year war. 


Indonesia: Orders from Indonesia 
were few, not only for ordinary com- 
modities but also for essential imports 


in the category of special foreign ex- 


change allocations. 


D/P consignments 


also dropped on account of capital tie- 
up in Indonesia which most of the con- 
cerned exporters had already encoun- 


tered. On the other hand, Indonesian 


authorities resumed to accept applica- 


y $35 


t iron Mycin was the most 


tions for direct imports from Japan. 
This will end the re-export of Japanese 
goods from HK to Indonesia. 


Pharmaceuticals: Dihydro-strepto- 
popular items 


during the week and its sales developed 


end of the week. Taiwan also bought 


from spot cargoes into indents. Price, 
however, failed to improve due to low 
buying offer and_ selling pressure. 
China limited her negotiations to 
agents of manufacturers and as most 
of her enquiries have not yet developed 
into actual purchases, prices of popular 
items were not stimulated. Taiwan 
bought antipyrin, phenacetin,  sac- 
charum lactose, ephedrine hydrochlo- 
ride, saccharine crystal, quinine ethy]- 
carbonate, gum acacia, salol and san- 
tonin crystal. Other popular items re- 
gistered actual sales were: aspirin, rimi- 
fon tablets, sulphathiazole powder, sul- 
phonamides, aureomycin capsules, DDT 
powder, atophan tablets and vitamine 
Bl powder. 


Paper: Market opened slow at the 
beginning of week but improved with 
orders from Korea and local consumers. 
However, due to expected arrival of 
popular items from Japan, prices fail- 
ed to gain despite improved demand. 
Korea also negotiated outside the mar- 
ket for direct shipment of woodfree 
printing from Japan. In addition to 
strawboard and newsprint, China offer- 
ed to supply HK with M. G. cap, 25” x 
44”, 22-23 grm, at $8.80 per ream cif 
HK. Several local dealers booked trial 
orders of 3-week delivery. Items of 
interest to local consumers were: 
duplex board, M. G. ribbed kraft, cello- 
phane, flint, M. G. cap, newspaper in 
reams, and art printing. Indonesia 
enquired for cigarette paper in reams 


while Taiwan took up some art print- 


ing. 


Metals: A shipment of 100 piculs 
of iron wire nails arrived from China 
last week and was offered at $35 per 
picul for 1%” to 8” nails. Building 
materials also arrived from Europe to 
replenish low stocks. Local consump- 
tion proved to be better than export 
demand during the week. Items regis- 
tered gains on the strength of improved 
demand were: mild steel angle bars, 
gal. iron pipe, tin plate and gal. iron 
sheet. Tin pegged up in accordance 
with increased indents in Singapore. 
Quotations of black plate, mild steel 
plate and tinplate waste waste were 
pace down due to heavy stock on 
and. | 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
comparatively quiet on the spot mar- 
ket while some _ substantial indent 
orders were booked, including 300 tons 
of boric acid, 200 tons of granulated 
borax and 500 tons of caustic soda. 
On the strength of increased indents, 
red phosphorous steady 
though lacked demand. 
and reasonable demand stiffened prices 
of zinc oxide 99%, and potassium car- 
bonate. China’s interest in petrolatum 
waned by the end of the week after 
brisk trading. Copper sulphate and 
soda ash sagged under the weight of 
heavy stock and lack of demand. Low 
stock kept the following firm: forma- 
lin, sodium  hydrosulphite, lithopone 
30%, zinc chloride, sodium perbonate, 
rubber accelerator and rongalite C 
lumps. 


High indents 


China Produce: Renewed 
from Europe, Japan and Seut 
Asia plus slower flow of staples from 
China and other sources helped te keep 
prices of popular items steady. As 
active trading was still slow only few 
selective items recorded gains: ses=- 
mum seed, red beans, dried chilli and 
groundnut oil. Despite slump in Len. 
don due to dumping by East Bure 
pean countries, woodoil was firm im 
local market and enjoyed support from 
Singapore, Taiwan and lecal paint 
manufacturers. Feathers export pick- 
ed up with more orders from Bu 
Export of Taiwan feathers te US fer 
the Jan.-June 1954 peried tetalied 
371,869 kilograms which is @ ee 


jump from 1953’s (Jan. June) 
Japan is negotiating with Chime 


kilos. 
through traders in Hongkeng fer the 
direct shipment of 1,000 tons of bread 
beans to Japan. Her interest in teem: 
market was limited to sesamum seed 
ecir fibre, silk waste, red beans ane 
soya beans. Items of interest t 
Europe were: cassia Sembee 
sticks, seagrass, gallnuts, citremelia 
aniseed oil and hog casings 
sagged under the weight 


Garle 
of heavy 
supply despite Indonesian orders. Seye 


bean was steady under renewed — 
by local consumers, Taiwan, Japan. 
Singapore. Other popular 
ing the week were: ga . saieeed 
star and green peas with Indian buyer, 
teaseed cake with orders from Telwan: 
and gypsum with suppert frem fede 
china. Lack of demand depressed 
prices of bitter almond. black teams 
and cassia oil. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Geeds: Tred 
ing in cotton yarn wae light bet price 
were kept steady by increased ident. 
of raw cotton. goods market 
was quiet and while Japanese and ‘een! 
cotton piece goods continued te tw 
sluggish, Chinese grey sheetings end 
printed cloth featured active salve 
The low offers of Chinese fur 
ther depressed the market 


Rice & Sugar: Last week. both com 
mercial rice and allecation rice reper 
ed better business with the tetel euiee 
of over 17,000 bags Te eneere « 
balanced demand and supply pestis 
on the local market HA Geverneeent 
decided that import quetae fer 
and September would ameent te 
000 bags divided inte 60.000 each 
month as compared with July quete of 
50.000 bags. Government rice far 
commercial sales during ‘the same 


period would total 270.600 x. 


135,000 bags each month 
market was more quiet 
week and with the arrival of 


bags frem FE. Eurepe the market tere 
ed more sluggish 


Predects: A new worsted 
mill is about to commence predeetivn 
Output is expected te 
pounds of woollen yarn « Gay me 
of the larger plastic facterwe 
pected to open a moulding 
viant in September A company Gee? 


ing in ceramics planning t© 


156 


good support. The turnover was ap- 
proximately $2 million and the close 
was steady to firm. 


Last week’s closing prices: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940) Ex. Int., 90% n. 
314%4% Loan (1948) Ex. Int., 91 5. 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank Ex Div., 1655 b; 1665 5; 
1660 sa 


H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) Ex. Div., 
£92%, n. 
Chartered Bank, 41/10% n. 
_ Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £29% n. 
Bank of East Asia, 185 b. 


Insurances 


Lombard Ins., 52 n. 
Union Ins., 865; b; 875 s. 
China Underwriters, 7.15 b; 7.30 sa. 


Shipping 


Douglas Ex. Div., 180 n. 
Indochinas (Pref.), 


U. Waterboats, 19.20 b. 
Asia Nav., 1.025 s. 
Wheelocks, 7.40 b; 7% s; 7.45 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 67% b. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.60 n. 

H.K. Docks, 18% b; 18.60 sa. 

China Providents, 12.80 b; 13.10 s; 12.80 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1% n. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3% n. 
H.K. Mines, 5c n. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 9.20 b; 9.30 s; 9.20/.80/% sa. 
H.K. Lands, 61% b; 62 s; 61/61% sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.45 

Humphreys, 19.80 s; 19% sa. 

H.K. Realties, 2.125 b; 2.175 s; 2.125/.15 sa. 
Chinese Estates, 210 n. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 19.70 b; 20 s; 19.80 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 62 n. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 32 n. 

Star Ferries, 133 b. 

Yaumati Ferries, 149 b; 150 s; 149 sa. 


China Lights (F. Pd.), 16.10 b; 16.30 s; 
16/16.20 sa. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 13.10 b; 13.30 s; 


13/13.20 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 33% b; 33% 8s; 33/33% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 11 b. 
Sandakan Lights, 9% n. 
Telephones, 27.90 b; 28 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c n. 


Industrials 
Cements, 22 s; 21.80/.90 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 15 n. 


Metal Industries, 1.725 n. 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 26 b; 26.40 s. 
Watsons (Old), : 
Watsons (New), 
L. Crawfords, 23.80 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 28.20 b. 
Sinceres, 2.90 n. 
China Emporium, 9.40: n. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 n. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 139 n. 
Wing On (H.K.), 52 nz. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 15.90 n. 
International Films, 57c 

_ H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.55 n. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.60 n. 
Vibro Pilings, 9.30 n. : 
Marsman Investments, 6/- n. 

Marsman (H.K.), 70c n. 
Yangtsze Finance Ex. Div., 5.90 b; 6 gs. 

Allied Investors, 4.05 b; 4.10 s; 4.075 sa. 

Amoy Canning Corp., 26.20 b. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 1% n. 
Textile Gorp., 7.30 b; 7.40 8; 7.85 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 87c b; 90s s; 88¢ 8a. 
Anglo-Dutch, 40c b. 

Anglo-Java, 10c n. 

Ayer Tawah, 2.70 n. - 

Java-Consolidated, 25c. n. 

Kroewoek Java, 30c n. 

Langkat, T5c b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.20 b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 
Shanghai Sumatra, 
Sungala, 2.60 n. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 


60c n. 
3144 n. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The market pace, which of late has 
been at a slow tempo, suffered fur- 
ther deceleration, due to the political 
situation and, to a small extent, a 
growing general lassitude. Industrials 
contributed the bulk of the turnover 
in a volume of business which showed 
no improvement. Tins lost favour and 
there was practically no market in 
Rubbers. Movements in Industrials 
were within narrow limits, in Wm. 
Jacks a 5 cent rise to $2.874 and in 
Straits Traders a fall of 35 cents to 
203 were higher than the average fluc- 
tuations. Increased offerings caused 
Wearnes to come back to $2.50, United 
Engineers to $12.50 and Fraser & 
Neave to $1.97. Hammers were con- 
stant at $3.05, Gammons had business 
at $3.125 and $3.10 whilst Singapore 
Cold Storage remained in the doldrums. 
A feature of the market was the ab- 
sorption of large parcels of Consoli- 
dated Tin Smelter Ords. at 25/14. The 
annual dividend is 124% to which ‘is 
added a bonus of 24%. 


As is normal in this market, Tin 
shares after enjoying a fairly lengthy 
period of ebullience could not with- 


stand increased profit taking and, 
despite a firm metal market, prices 
were inclined to deteriorate. How- 


ever poor outputs were responsible for 
the falls in Petaling and Rantau with 
business down to $3.22; and $2.10 
respectively. Hong Fatts were offered 
at under $1.40 and Renong Tin which 
had had a continuous rise from 11/9 
to 13/2 had sellers at 12/104. Before 
publication of last quarter’s output of 
over 6,000 piculs, Ayer Hitam had an 
isolated transaction at 25/3, Lower 
Perak, aided by some London selling, 
eased to 14/3 cum. the 1/- dividend 
and Austral Amalgamated came back 
to 12/73. On the other hand Laruts 
remained in favour with business at 
12/6 and Kuchai, on rumours that the 
dredge is back in good ground again, 
had exchanges up to $2.07. 


On the better commodity price the 
Rubber share section had a few more 
transactions but as the week progress- 
ed its downward movement slowly kill- 
ed this embryo interest and at the 
close stagnation reigned. 


Due to the accustomed lack of sellers 
of Local Loans, turnover remained 


rAR EASTER 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


paltry. British 34% War Loan daily 


attracted funds and with its rise to 
£90? the return was reduced to 3.85%. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


The cease-fire in Indochina which 
stimulated local share market, failed. 
to bring more business to Hongkong’s 
commodity market. China was in- 
terested in pharmaceuticals but her 
purchase was slow. There were still 
more enquiries than orders from Tai- 
wan while Korea’s interest in paper 
lacked the support of substantial or- 
ders. Japan’s interest was limited to 
scrap iron and few popular items of 
China produce. Indonesia remained 
quiet and shipments to _ Indochina 
began to be diverted to Saigon. Local 
trading of export goods was limited to 
selective items and the market on the 
whole lacked significant improvement 
from the previous week. Imports from 
US and other sources, however, were 
more active. The recent relaxation of 
export control in US on goods shipped 
to HK induced a rush of shipments 
of following items to HK: air-condition- 
ing equipment, electrical goods, photo- 
graphic supplies, refrigerators, shirts, 
shoes and consumer goods in general. 
The low excharge rate of the US 
dollar encouraged imports and several 
cotton mills here resumed to purchase 
US raw cotton. More building mate- 
rials arrived from Belgium and France 
following higher production of metals 
in Europe. Iron bars were quoted at 
HK$31 per picul as against Japan’s $40 
per picul. In the past, European 
prices had been higher. There were 
also pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, fertili- 
sers and photographic supplies from 
West Germany; tinned food, soya beans 
and medical supplies from the Nether- 
lands; paper from Norway and Sweden; 
and dyestuffs from Switzerland. Sup- 
ply of Swiss franc to HK merchants 
by the Exchange Controller has recent- 
ly been eased considerably. Some 
firms were able to obtain from 500,000 
to 600,000 Swiss francs (about 
HK$370,000 to $450,000) per month. 
As Switzerland insisted that all indents 
on that country should be done in Swiss 
franc, any increase of imports from 
Switzerland would encounter a_ short 
supply of the Swiss currency. L/Cs 
recently opened on Switzerland were 
mostly for dyes, pigments and phar- 
maceuticals. There has been a sharp 
drop in orders for watches due_ to 
limited local market and strict control 
against smuggling trade. 

China: Despite her interest in phar- 
maceuticals, particularly antibiotics, 
China remained slow in her purchase. 
Several licences for metals arrived last 
week but-so far no business has been 
concluded. Following her export of 
strawboard and newsprint to HK, China 
last week offered to supply M. G. cap 
of 25” x 44”, 22-23 grm, at HK$8.80 
per ream, c.if. HK. She also sent iron 
wire nails to HK and asked only $35 
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per picul for 13” to 8” nails. The 
flow of other China. produce to HK 
was slower while she negotiated with 
Japan for the direct shipment of 1,000 
tons of broad beans from China. 


Taiwan: Taiwan’s interest in phar- 
maceuticals was keen and her purchase 
of industrial chemicals improved by the 


end of the week. Taiwan also bought. 


2,000 bags of wheat flour from Hong- 
kong and took up some beans, teaseed 
cake and woodoil. Taiwan’s orders 
during the week were active but only 


_ limited to few selective items in small 


quantities. 


Japan: Many enquiries were re- 
ceived by the Tokyo Office of the HK 
Government recently regarding trade 
with and through HK. More Japanese 
technicians came to HK to join local 
mines, factories and to man fishery 
vessels. A branch office of Japanese 
Air Lines will be set up in HK soon 


to run twice-weekly flights between 


Japan and HK. A seven-man Japan- 
ese delegation, representing the light 
metal industries in Japan will come to 
HK on their way to Southeast Asia to 
promote the export of Japanese light 
metal goods. Meanwhile, at the re- 
quest of HK firms, the Tokyo Office of 
HK Government continued to press for 
settlement of outstanding claims made 


against Japanese firms on inferior sup- 


plies shipped to HK. 


Korea: There were more FOA pur- 


chases by tenders which many mer- 
-ehants were unable to participate in 


the competition especially when import 
ceiling prices were generally too low 
to be attractive. In the case of any 
available foreign exchange allocations 
other than FOA _ purchases, negotia- 
tions were made outside the market 
for substantial orders. Recently ex- 
ports to Korea underwent screening by 
Korean authorities to prevent the im- 
port of any possible goods from China. 


Indochina: Export of foodstuffs to 
Haiphong continued while other ship- 
ments were diverted to Saigon. With 
the partitioning of Vietnam and after 
the scheduled taking-over of Hanoi and 


Haiphong by Communists, HK-Hai- 


phong shipment will be suspended for 
a time. However, shipments to Sai- 
gon will improve with Vietnam pos- 
sibly buying more for her economic 
recovery from the 8-year war. 


Indonesia: Orders from Indonesia 
were few, not only for ordinary com- 
modities but also for essential imports 
in the category of special foreign ex- 
change allocations. D/P consignments 
also dropped on account of capital tie- 
up in Indonesia which most of the con- 
cerned exporters had already encoun- 
tered. On the other hand, Indonesian 
authorities resumed to accept applica- 
tions for direct imports from Japan. 
This will end the re-export of Japanese 
goods from HK to Indonesia. 


Pharmaceuticals: Dihydro-strepto- 
mycin was the most popular’ items 
during the week and its sales developed 


from spot cargoes into indents. Price, 
however, failed to improve due to low 
buying offer and_ selling pressure. 
China limited her negotiations to 
agents of manufacturers and as modst 
of her enquiries have not yet developed 
into actual purchases, prices of popular 
items were not stimulated. Taiwan 
bought antipyrin, phenacetin,  sac- 
charum lactose, ephedrine hydrochlo- 
ride, saccharine crystal, quinine ethy]l- 
carbonate,. gum acacia, salol and san- 
tonin crystal. Other popular items re- 
gistered actual sales were: aspirin, rimi- 
fon tablets, sulphathiazole powder, sul- 
phonamides, aureomycin capsules, DDT 
powder, atophan tablets and vitamine 
Bl powder. 


Paper: Market opened slow at the 
beginning of week but improved with 
orders from Korea and local consumers. 
However, due to expected arrival of 
popular items from Japan, prices fail- 
ed to gain’ despite improved demand. 
Korea also negotiated outside the mar- 
ket for direct shipment of woodfree 
printing from Japan. In addition to 
strawboard and newsprint, China offer- 
ed to supply HK with M. G. cap, 25” x 
44”, 22-23 grm, at $8.80 per ream cif 
HK. Several local dealers booked trial 
orders of 3-week delivery. Items of 
interest to local consumers were: 
duplex board, M. G. ribbed kraft, cello- 
phane, flint, M. G. cap, newspaper in 
reams, and art printing. Indonesia 
enquired for cigarette paper in reams 
while Taiwan took up some art print- 
ing. 


Metals: A shipment of 100 piculs — 


of iron wire nails arrived from China 
last week and was offered at $35 per 
picul for 1%” to 8” nails. Building 
materials also arrived from Europe to 
replenish low stocks. Local consump- 
tion proved to be better than export 
demand during the week. Items regis- 
tered gains on the strength of improved 
demand were: mild steel angle bars, 
gal. iron pipe, tin plate and gal. iron 
sheet. Tin pegged up in accordance 
with ‘increased indents in Singapore. 
Quotations of black plate, mild steel 
plate and tinplate waste waste were 
ee down due to heavy stock on 
and. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
comparatively quiet on the spot mar- 
ket while some _ substantial indent 
orders were booked, including 300 tons 
of boric acid, 200 tons of granulated 
borax and 500 tons of caustic soda. 
On the strength of increased indents, 
red phosphorous steady 
though lacked demand. High indents 
and reasonable demand stiffened prices 
of zinc oxide 99%, and potassium car- 
bonate. China’s interest in petrolatum 
waned by the end of the week after 
brisk trading. Copper sulphate and 
soda ash sagged under the weight of 
heavy stock and lack of demand. Low 
stock kept the following firm: forma- 
lin, sodium  hydrosulphite, lithopone 
30%, zine chloride, sodium perbonate, 
rubber accelerator and _ rongalite C 
lumps. 


Singapore, Taiwan 
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China Produce: Renewed support 
from Europe, Japan and _ Southeast 
Asia plus slower flow of staples from 
China and other sources helped to keep. 
prices of popular items steady. As 
active trading was still slow only few 
selective items recorded gains: sesa- 
mum seed, red beans, dried chilli and 
groundnut oil. Despite slump in Lon- 
don due to dumping by East Euro-. 
pean countries, woodoil was firm in 
local market and enjoyed support from 
and local paint 
manufacturers. Feathers export pick- 
ed up with more orders from Europe. 
Export of Taiwan feathers to US for 
the Jan.-June 1954 period totalled 
371,869 kilograms which is a great 
jump from 1953’s (Jan.-June) 57,240 
kilos. Japan is negotiating with China 
through traders in Hongkong for the 
direct shipment of 1,000 tons of broad 
beans to Japan. Her interest in locai 
market was limited to sesamum seed, 
ecir fibre, silk waste, red beans and 
soya beans. Items of interest to 
Europe were: cassia lignea, bamboo 
sticks, seagrass, gallnuts, citronella oil, 


aniseed oil and hog casings. Garlic 
sagged under the weight of heavy 
supply despite Indonesian orders. Soya 


bean was steady under renewed buying 
by local consumers, Taiwan, Japan, and 
Singapore. Other popular items dur- 
ing the week were: galangal, aniseed 
star and green peas with Indian buyer; 
teaseed cake with orders from Taiwan; 
and gypsum with support from Indo- 
china. Lack of demand depressed 
prices of bitter almond, black beans 
and cassia oil. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Trad- 
ing in cotton yarn was light but prices 
were kept steady by increased indents 
of raw cotton. Piece goods market 
was quiet and while Japanese and local 
cotton piece goods continued to be 
sluggish, Chinese grey sheetings and 
printed cloth featured active _ sales. 
The low offers of Chinese goods fur- 
ther depressed the market. 


Rice & Sugar: Last week, both com- 
mercial rice and allocation rice report- 
ed better business with the total sales 
of over 17,000 bags. To ensure a 


balanced demand and supply position 


on the local market HK Government 
decided that import quotas for August 
and September would amount to 120,- 
000 bags divided into 60,000 bags each 
month as compared with July quota of 
50,000 bags. Government rice for 
commercial sales during the same 
period would total 270,000 bags or 
135,000 bags each month. Sugar 
market was more quiet during’ the 
week and with the arrival of 5,000 
bags from E. Europe the market turn- 
ed more sluggish. 


Hongkong Products: A new worsted 
mill is about to commence production. 
Output is expected to reach 2,000 
pounds of woollen yarn a day. One 
of the larger plastic factories is ex- 
pected to open a moulding powder 
plant in September. A company deal- 
ing in ceramics is planning to open a. 


\ 
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Rotary Grinding Mill in October. 
Production will be for enamelware in- 
dustry in the Colony. Another stamp- 
ing factory is extending its operations 
to embrace the whole enamelware pro- 
cessing operation by erecting a branch 
factory which will be equipped with 
furnaces. Meanwhile, exports to. the 
US have been on the decline. The 
average value per month was HK$5 
million. The list included firecrackers, 
bamboo products, rattan ware and 
edibles for overseas Chinese. Exports 
to US increased lately especially of 
gloves, flashlights, socks, textile goods, 
- underwear, enamelware, rubber 
wear and shirts. © 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG 
PRODUCTS IN 1953 
| By Commodities 


Commodity Value 
$ (thousands) 


Household utensils of iron and 

Foodstuffs (including beverages) . 19,435 
Towels, not embroidered ........ 17,026 
Torch batteries ...... we 3,680 
Lacquers, varnishes and paints .. 10,875 
Vacuum flasks and jugs, complete 6,354 
Outerwear, embroidered ........ 5,782 
Articles made of plastics ........ 4,846 
Bed linen, table linen and toilet 

linen (including towels), em- 

Household utensils of aluminium 3,949 | 
Iron and steel bars and rounds .. 2,531 
Underwear and nightwear, embroi- 

Tungsten ore (wolframite) ...... 5 2,383 
Articles of clothing (e.g., handker- 

chiefs, shawls, etc.), embroider- 

By Countries 

68,409 
24,136 
West Africa (British) .......... 19,478 
East Africa (British) .......... 16,860 
African Countries, Other ...... 10,101 
8,720 
British Commonwealth, Other .. 8,531 
Central Africa (British) ........ 8,483 
British West Indies _.......... 6,109 
South American Countries, Other 4,979 
Middle and Near East Countries 3,941 
United States Oceania 3,621 


foot- 


1% 


Commodit Value 
$ (thousands) 
China (excluding Formosa) ...... 258 
Germany (Western) 144 
European Countries, Other ...... 134 
Central Asian Countries ........ 63 
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China Trade: London insurance rates 
for China-bound cargoes from Europe 
on vessels that call at or sail from 
Baltic or Black Sea ports came down 
to 3% after the recent increase from 
to 5%. The rate covers war and 
strike, riot and civil commotion risks. 
The UK Trade Commissioner’s Officer 
has revealed the list of commodities 
which the China trade mission handed 
to the Sino-British Trade Committee as 
available for export from China. The 
list contained following groups: oils 
and oilseeds; rice; mixed beans; egg 
products; dried albumen; foodstuffs; 
silk; silk piece goods; bristles; carpets, 


‘hooked rugs; furs and skins; wool and 


hair; feathers; minerals; tobacco 
leaves, baked; ramie; native produce 
including seagrass, agar-agar, menthol 
crystals, cotton fibre etc.; vegetable 
medicinal substances; art handicrafts; 
lace, drawn-thread work; tea and sun- 
dries including hand gloves and hand- 
bags. With these, China expects to do 
a balanced trade totalling up to £100 
million this year with Britain. China, 
however, put a condition to it: that 
Britain should end the embargo on 
the export of strategic goods to 
China. Among the items China 
wants are chemical dyestuffs, ferti- 
lizers, antibiotics, rayon and _ wool 
tops, complete electric generating 
plants, at least 50,000 tons of metals 


and non-ferrous metals, locomotives, 
lerries, machines, telecommunication 
equipment and scientific instruments. 


West Germany is keen to trade with 
China but according to Dr. Granow, 
German Consul-General in Singapore, 
“Germany before the war had extensive 
trade with China and naturally would 
like to resume this but we cannot do 
so until and unless all the political 
issues have been settled.’ China-Bel- 
gium trade negotiation is now under 
way in Brussels. In Colombo, Ceylon’s 
Government Parliamentary group was 
in favour of continuing Ceylon-China 
barter trade which will come up for 
price revision shortly. Last year Cey- 
lon made a net profit of 90 million 
rupees from the pact. So far this year 
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a profit of 41 million had accrued to 


the Government. Sir John  Kotela- 
wala, Prime Minister, pointed out that 
Ceylon’s aim was to sell in the dearest. 
market and buy in the cheapest. 


Japan & Her Foreign Trade: Japan 
recently negotiated with China for the 
export of 1.2 million pounds of rayon 
filament to China at 44 pence per 
pound cif Shanghai. Japan’s exports 
to China during June totalled £949,- 
000 and those of May were £1,117,000. 
The average monthly export during 
first four months of 1954 was only 
£200,000. Principal export items were 
rayon, other textiles, ammonium sul- 
phate and medical supplies. During 
last year, Japan had a large deficit with 
West Germany. Her imports amounted 
to 49. million dollars while her exports 
were only 21.3 million dollars. Japan’s 
trade with the Sterling areas during 
first six months of 1954 brought a defi- 
cit of £5.88 million. Japan’s exports to 
the Sterling bloc during the _ period 
totalled £71.32 million against £77.2 
million for imports. In Istanbul, the 
Japanese-Turkish trade talks reached 
a deadlock over cotton prices. Japan 
which is buying Turkish cotton at a 
price 15% higher than that in the 
world market, asked for an increase 
of 15% in prices of all Japanese goods 
delivered in return for the cotton. 
Turkey refused. Japan’s trade agree- 
ment with Russia signed in March was 
limited to the exchange of manufac- 
tured goods. Japanese delegates now 
in Moscow are negotiating to include 
timber, oil, manganese and other ma- 
terials. Meanwhile Russia released 14 
Japanese fishermen who were held by 
Russians on suspicion of being US 
spies when their boat ran aground in 
Russia-held Kurile islands. There have 
been many seizures of Japanese boats 
by China, US, Korea, and Russia. In 
the past 34 years, 159 Japanese fish- 
ing boats were seized by China. Re- 
cently US seized two Japanese fishing 
boats near the Bonin Islands on charges 
of territorial violation. The Russians 
are holding four Japanese fishing boats 
at Para-Mushiro Island in the Kuriles. 
Korea also seized two Japanese fishing 
boats on charges of territorial viola- 
tions. It seems that Japanese fishing 
boats are again all over the place. 


Malaya’s Foreign Trade: During the 
month of May, Malaya’s exports 
totalled $255 million while her im- 
ports exceeded Malayan $264 million. 
The total value of imports during the 


‘first five months this year amounted 


to $1.25 billion and that of exports 
reached $1.15 billion. From Hongkong 
Malaya imported $9.2 million worth 
of goods while her export to HK totalled 
$4.6 million. With Indonesia Malaya’s 
imports totalled $85 million and ex- 
ports $10 million. With Japan: $10.8 
imports and $11.2 exports. Thailand: 


$19.8 imports and $5.9 exports. Ex- 
port of rubber from Singapore and 
other ports in the Federation of 


Malaya in June totalled 75,920 tons 
which is approximately 5,000 tons less 
than that of May. Export of tin totalled 


July 


4,618 
May. 
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4,618 tons in: June and 5,757 tons in 
May. 


Indonesia’s Imports & Budget: 
Indonesia’s recent increase of import 


deposit by 25% caused much concern 


among business and industrial circles 
in Indonesia. Manufacturers in Indo- 
nesia have to sink more capital into 
their orders for raw materials. Small 
factories which are short of capital 
found it hard to meet the requirements 
especially when it took more than six 
months for an order to arrive from 
Europe. There are possibilities that 
these factories might turn to HK and 
Singapore for their supplies for al- 
though imports from these two sources 
involve higher cost, faster delivery 
facilitates capital turnover. Indonesia 
has as from July 19 resumed her direct 
imports from Japan. Goods to be im- 
ported are principally materials and 
supplies needed urgently by Indonesia 
such as industrial chemicals, agricul- 
tural implements and _ constructional 
materials. Indonesia’s budget for the 
current fiscal year shows 1,200 million 
rupiahs in the red with disbursements 
amounting to 12,000 million rupiahs 
against receipts totalling 10,000 mil- 
lion rupiahs. To meet the deficit, Indo- 
nesia decided to adopt following mea- 
sures: (1) Increase the “surtax on 
remittances abroad, from which addi- 
tional revenues amounting to 500 
million rupiahs are expected to be 
realised. (2) Increase the note 
issue. (3) Increase taxation to 
balance the budget. Inadequate for- 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPCRATION 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0. per 
share (nett, after deductian of 
Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
Tax) has been declared in respect 
of the year ending 31st December 
1954 at the rate of 1/2.27/32d. 
per Dollar. 


This Dividend will be payable 
on cr after Monday, 9th August 
at the Offices of the Corporation, 
where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 23rd July to Satur- 
day, 7th August, 1954 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 8th July, 1954. 


eign exchange allocations have resulted 
in a steady rise of the premium for 
Indonesian products export certificate. 
The current premium is 1.62 rupiahs 
for every rupiah. The reserve of the 
Bank of Indonesia has dropped below 
the minimum requirement of 20%. The 


inflation of the Indonesian currency has 


been worsened by recent increased note 
issue of 153 million rupiahs. Meanwhile 
the uptrend of commodity prices in In- 
donesia continued. Imports. piled up in 
ports of entry, unable to get onto the 
market due to shortage of exchange 
to pay for these imports. However, 
price of rubber increased and RSS No. 
1 has gone up to 6.70 rupiahs per kilo 
and crepe No. 1 to 7.25 rupiahs per 
kilo. It is hoped that with increase 
in prices of rubber and possible balance 
of budget, Indonesia’s economy could 
be improved gradually but it is doubt- 
ful that she would be able to step up 
her purchases of non-essential supplies 
from Hongkong or other countries. 


HONGKONG COMPANIES’ 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended July 17:— 


Luen Cheung Investment Company Limited— 
To purchase, take on lease or otherwise acquire 
lands, messuages or buildings; Nominal Capital, 
$5,000,000; Registered Office, Nos. 221B and 
221C, Nathan Road, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Ching Jung Kao, 12, Minden Avenue, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Chan Chak Fu, 98, Yee Kuk Street, 
Kowloon,. Merchant. 


Hongkong Agricultural Products Corporation 
Limited—To raise ducks or other poultry and 
to preserve them together with their by-productc ; 
To cultivate vegetables, fruits; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $200,000; Registered Office, Room 67, French 
Bank Building, Queen’s Road Central, Victoria; 
Subscribers—Charles L. Doue, 69, Waterloo 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Charles Yang, 3, 
Ming Yuen Street West, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Yew Sang Hong Limited—tElectricians, mecha- 
nical engineers; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Subscribers—Shum Wai ‘Yau, 15, Tin Hau 
Temple Road, Causeway Bay, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Shum Choi Sang, 15, Tin Hau Temple 
Road, Causeway Bay, Hongkong, Merchant; Siu 
Wai Kwan, 22, King’s Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Empire Knitting Mills Limited—Wool combers, 
worsted spinners, woollen spinners; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, Rooms Nos. 
208/210, No. 9, Ice House Street, 
Subscribers—Marcus Alberto da Silva, 7A, Bowen 
Road, Hongkong, Solicitor; A. A. Noronha, 


_ 87, Austin Road, Kowloon, Clerk. 


OFFICIAL RATES OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
IN JAPAN 


Since April 25, 1949, Japan has been 


on a single, fixed exchange rate for its 
yen currency, linked. to the United 
States dollar at Y360 to the dollar. 
This is known as the Basic Rate. Fur- 
thermore, in August, 1952, Japan join- 


Victoria; 
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ed the International Monetary Fund 
which, on May 11, 1953, formally re- 
cognized the par value of the yen cur- 
rency on the basis of this rate. _ 


In so far as under the present system 
of foreign exchange control the only 
currencies authorized for exchange 
transactions (“designated currencies’’) 
are the United States dollar and the 
United Kingdom sterling, an arbitrated 
rate officially exists only for sterling 
at Y1,011.60 to the pound. 


. Under exchange control, the buying 
and selling rates of foreign exchange 
are Officially set, as in the case of the 
basic and  arbitrated rates. These 
transaction rates currently comprise 
the following: (i) The Minister of 
Finance Rates (Exchange Concentra- 
tion Rates) applicable to buying and 
selling between the Government and 
Class “A” -exchange banks. (ii). The 
Bank Rates (Customer Rates) applied 
to transactions between customers and 
the exchange banks, including money 
changers and others. (iii) The Inter- 
Bank Rates for exchange transactions 
among the exchange banks. Of these 
three, the inter-bank rates are per- 
mitted a specific range of fluctuation; 


but the MOF and bank rates are un- ) 


flexible. 
Below is given a tabulation of the 
“spot” and “forward” rates at pre- 


sent in force: 


AIR DELIVERY CF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :— 


United Kingdem, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. ? 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10- 
or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 
322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 | 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Spot Rates for Exchange Transactions 


CURRENCY TRANSACTION CATEGORY BANKRATE MOF RATE 


Y360.80 Y360.35 
SELLING At Sight Y360.80 — 
Acceptance Y360.30 — 
U.S. Dollar BASIC RATE (Middle Rate) 
(per $1.00) Y359.20 Y359.65 
At Sight Y358.70 
BUYING 30 d/s sight Y¥358.10 
60 d/s sight Y357.50 — 
90 d/s sight Y356.90 
Y1,013.83 Y1,012.58 
SELLING At Sight Y1,013.83 — 
Acceptance Y1,015.94 
Pound ARBITRATED | | 
RATE (Middle Rate) Y1,011.60 
(per Y1,009.37 Y1,010.62 
£1-0-0) At Sight Y1,007 .26 — 
BUYING 30 d/s sight Y1,005.40 — 
60 d/s sight Y1,003.54 — 
90 d/s sight Y1,001 .68 
Open SELLING » Y360.80 Y360.35 
Account BASIC RATE (Middle Rate) Y360.00 
(per $1.00) BUYING Y359.20 Y359.65 


INTER-BANK RATES: U.S. Dollar—between Y359.20 and Y360.80 per 
$1.00 (also Open Account) 


Pound Sterling—between Y1,009.37 and Y1,013.83 
per £1-0-0. 


Anglo-Japanese “Sterling Payments Agreement’ 
on January 29, 


1954, reading, 
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* Subject to change from time to time. Cf. Article I) of the existing 


signed in London 


“The Government of Japan will 


ensure that the appropriate authorities shall buy and sell sterling 
and that the rates of those authorities for sterling and for the 
United States dollar shall be related to one another at the current 
middle market rate quoted in London for the United States dollar’. 


Forward Rates for Exchange Transactions 


TRANSACTION 
CURRENCY CATEGORY BANK RATE MOF RATB 
Between Spot Rate 10 sen higher for 
and 10 sen higher each 10 days for- 
U.S. Dollar SELLING for each 10 days ward than Spot 
(per $1.00) forward than Spot Rate 
Rate 
BUYING Same with Spot Rate — do — 
Between Spot Rate 28 sen higher for 
Pound and 28 sen higher each 10 days for- 
Sterling SELLING for each 10 days ward than Spot 
(per 7 forward than Spot Rate 
£1-0-0) Rate | 
BUYING Same with Spot Rate — do — 
10 sen higher for 3 
Open SELLING each 10 days for- — do — 
Account 7 ward than Spot 
(per $1.00) Rate 
BUYING Same with Spot Rate — do — 


INTER-BANK RATES: Between selling and buying bank rates of 
forward transaction. 


(Continued from Page 144) 


in getting its trade under state control at the expense of 
its middlemen and local Chinese merchants. 


(II)—Hongkong’s inability to compete with producing 


countries and foreign direct buyers:— So far, Hongkong 


merchants have been able to do business with China because 
they can sell goods at prices cheaper and with deliveries 
earlier than those offered by producing countries. As there 
is every possibility that relaxation of goods shipped will be 
further effected, Hongkong has lost its advantage in selling 
of held-up cargoes in Hongkong at cheaper prices and in 
shipping strategic goods to China by means of smuggling, 
because future relaxation will enable China to order what 


it wants direct from the producing countries at cheaper 
prices without the aid of Hongkong. 


(III)—-Decrease of World demand for Chinese pro- 


ducts:— Due to unstable values, periodic change of export 


regulations, and uncertain deliveries, the demand for Chinese. 


produce has been decreasing because the buyers are using 
substitutes. A decrease in the demand for China produce 
will mean less income for China. With less exchange re- 


sources at its disposal, the volume of its imports will become 
less. 


(IV)—China’s financial difficulties:— The present 
financial status of China is bad, and has caused numerous 
unfair and unjustified practices of payment to local Chinese 
merchants. If China’s exchange earnings are to be further 
reduced, Peking will surely think of other, still harsher — 
terms which will be impossible or ruinous for any local 
merchant to accept. And business with China will further 
drop. 

Of course, there may be times when China might be 
in urgent need of some articles and place with Hongkong 
merchants some orders. If that be considered as a sign 
of prosperity, the one who is optimistic is like a mariner 


who guides his course not by the stars but by the lights of 
passing ships. 
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THE BAN LIMITED 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Deposit 210,858,117,906.00 


(as of September 30, 1953) 
HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
| 184 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: 
LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y,) 
erases REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, ponte. write to Foreign 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
To 44 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHina) Ltp 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

_ Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: | 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


_ Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co, Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited — 
British Overseas Airways Corporation | 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

- Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., itd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. | 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

~ Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

‘The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
MS. “PETER Aug. 2 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ...... .. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “LEIS July 28 
MS. “OLGA 1 
M.S. “ARNOLD MAERSK”... . .. Aug. 13 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... Aug. 7 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Aug. 5 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” ..... .... .... Sept. 7 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila | 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK”  .... .... .... Aug. 3 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 


MS. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... Ag. 16 
load/discharge cargo 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
| 
SOUTH AMERICA V. 
Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN » RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


‘Accepting -Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills. of Lading - 


To 
West African Destinations 


| 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) | 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
°° AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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‘Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/i9. Hong Kong 
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